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Grave Doings in 


Hi reford Cathedral. 


HERE an old 
maxim that “the ex- 
ception makes good 
the rule ;’ but, to 
establish its vera- 
city, there is a con- 
tradiction of terms 


18 


and facts, which 
makes it difficult to 
determine how a 


rule can be proved 
by its exceptions. 
Many are wise in 
their own conceits, 
and if they effect 
in their own gene- 
ration what they 
conceive to be an 


emt, they are per- 
ectly satisfied to 


to determine, alter, 





struct, as may best 


age in which they 
may live. Thus, for 


HVE 





improvement on the | 


leave their posterity | 
remodel, or re-con- | 


suit the taste of the | 


edifices besides our parish churches. Take the 
metropolis for instance, and let us walk through 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Each monument is duly regarded and preserved. 
It has been our custom to bury our great men 
with funereal pomp and honour in these par- 
| ticular churches, and erect monuments to their 


record of a useful life, whether in defence of 
their country’s honour, or in administration of | 
their country’s laws,or in the vigilant pastorship | 
of the episcopate, in the revelation of the fruits of 
intellectual talent and genius in poetry, history, 
or any science in which the human mind has | 
manifested a more than ordinary power, or in 
the details of a charitable life, saying with 
| greater force than language could express to each | 
|reader, as he scans the beauties of the tomb, | 
“Go and do thou likewise.” But we are t 
|remember that not only every city and every 
; town, but also almost every village, has in 
| its respective church mementoes of the mighty | 
jdead; and a desecration of their tombs | 
|we should look upon as a desecration of our | 
country’s pride. We can never enter within 
| the precincts of a cathedral without conjuring 
| up a thousand thoughts on the variety and dis- 
| tinction of character of those who lie buried 
}around us. Every thing seems to savour of the 
past, and awakens within us the most hallowed 
and solemn of reflections. Inthe niches around 
| the walls there lie the effigies of pious founders 
and contributors to the grandeur of thecathedral 
church. Beneath our feet the very marble and 
the time-worn slabs of stone which indicate | 
their graves induce a feeling that commands 
us to revere the memory of the dead. This 
| may be the rule of decorum, this is the natural 
| and the religious view which most people take | 
| of such a subject when, either for the purposes | 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


memory, not so much to record their actual | 
= . . | 
worth, as to stimulate others to look upon this 


benefactors to the cathedral church of Hereford. 
Is the effigy, we ask, preserved as a memorial 
of their evil deeds, and their disinterred bones 
scattered on the dust-heap to elucidate the syllo- 
gism, and, because of their former goodness, to 
restore their long-buried mortality to the world ? 
On a heap of rubbish, filling up the foundation 
of the old Chapter-house, lie skulls and huinan 
bones, exposed to every desecration, and which 
have been disinterred from what was supp sed 
to be their last resting-place by this work of 
restoration, as it is termed. Well might the 
workmen be commanded to keep silence, and 
the visitor to be still ; but it may be a question 
whether it were not better even to leave the re- 





| storation of the fabric to a future age, than that 


decency should be thus outraged, and 


dwelling-places of the dead defiled. 


future ecclesiologists, in another generat 


the 


1 
il 


wy 


ay 


'may visit this cathedral, and vainly look upen 


the renovated effigies of those great ones Wi 
were buried here, but whose remains have been 
cast to the dogs and the manure-heap, “ drawn 


forth without the city, and re-buried with the 
burial of an ass.” 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
CONDUIT STREET. 

So many erroneous views regarding the archi- 
tectural talent of our day, based on hurried 
examination of such evidence as is afforded by 
the Architectural Exhibition, are promulgated 
annually, that we were anxious in our last notice 
of the drawings, to again draw prominent atten- 
tion to the circumstance that the collection did 


inot adequately represent the most important 


buildings of the year. We find no illustration 
of the Speaker’s Residence at the Palace at West- 
minster ; no view of any of the new theatres, except 
one of the Britannia Theatre at Hoxton — the 
exterior (357), the least satisfactory part of that 


example, a race of | of devotion, for curiosity, or for religious con- | building ; no representation of the Leeds Town- 


churchwardens, which is happily now almost 


|templation, they visit a cathedral. But all) 


hall, opened in September last; and none of the 


extinct, took a great pride in covering with these highly-wrought conceptions must vanish | Wellington College, Sandhurst; the Museum, 


coats of whitewash, repeated again 
again, the walls of our parish churches ; plas- 
tering up old monuments, defacing old paint- 
ings, ceiling beautiful groined roofs, cutting 
up screens, making large pews, and effecting 
countless enormities in their respective gene- 


| to prove the rule of its existence. 
Hereford Cathedral is undergoing a process, | 


and|in disgust if the exception to that decorum is | and the new buildings at Exeter College, Oxford ; 


or the premises of the Life Association of Scotland 
at Edinburgh ; or of the National Discount Com- 


. e . - 3 ese ae es >i, > 
not of restoration, but of renovation, with a | Panys Bank, Clothworkers Hall, and some other 
| buildings in the City, besides those in C hancery- 
}lane; not to mention various corn-exchanges and 
| insurance-offices, and monuments more or less of 


| vengeance. A portion is said to be restored, 
; veng 

jand a greater contrast between the past and 
The fine 





rations, when ecclesiologists were few in| the present cannot well be imagined. 
the land, and archeological societies had | 
not even the germ of existence. Nor was this | are now supporting a roof which ts painted and 
vandalism confined to churchwardens only .| decorated to resemble St-James’s Hall, Picca- 
but deans and chapters of cathedrals either | dilly, or rather one of the singing-halls or gal- 


old Norman pillars and arches in this portion 


set the example, or followed in the wake of _leries with which our metropolis abounds, while | 


this precept, which an inferior order of officials | all that once was venerable on its tesselated 
(perhaps under the guidance of clerical notions | floor—tesselated with slabs of stone and marble, 
of comfort and cleanliness) had suggested. It | bearing inscriptions which should cease their ex- 
has, however, been left to our own age to con-| istence only with the existence of the cathedral 
demn this want of taste—this desecration of | itself—stones in which brasses are inlaid, and 
the beauteous and hallowed records of the past |which no other in this or any other country 
this barbaric ignorance which had long con- | could surpass, has vanished. Ranged along the 
cealed their beauty, and enshrined in thick | walls, a few lie scattered as so much useless 
coats of lime relics of the piety of a bygone| rubbish: others lie broken and battered in 
age,—brasses and tablets, monuments andj the adjoining churchyard, and substituted in 
tombs of cardinals, abbots, bishops, crusaders, | their place is a red tile flooring, made, we pre- 
and other eminent personages, both lay and | sume, to correspond with those which prove so 
clerical. We can now scarcély gointoa village efficient at the different stations of the Hereford 
church but we see traces of restoration. Some|and Gloucester Railway. But herein tastes, 
fine old marble monument, which for many | perchance, may differ! Passing through this 
years has been a convenient lodgment for church | portion of the cathedral, we are bidden by 
brooms and old bell-ropes, for the grave-digger’s | texts from Scripture to remember that we are 
spade and pick-axe, a repository for old worn-|“on holy ground”—“to keep the head un- 
out hassocks, and all the rubbish which had no | covered.” Yes, we are within the precincts of 
better locality for it to moulder away in, is| the dead,and who would dishonour that reflec- 
now cleaned and burnished up. The mason has /| tion? The Dean and Chapter, moreover, invite 





been at work supporting and repairing. The 
inscription has been re-engraved, and the once 
forgotten and neglected object is now one of 
the most striking features in the church. 
allow a finger to be broken would, in these days, 
amount to an unpardonable sin. With vener- 
ation and respect are they preserved, and we 
honour the spirit that prompts our age in this 
care for the works of the past. We look upon 
every such act of reparation as a tribute to the 
memory of departed worth and ability, to show 
to our own and future generations the power, 
the truthfulness, and the hopes with which the 
living are inspired, and whereby the fabric has 
commemorated their faith by these memorials 
thus transmitted to posterity. This spirit of 
revival and commemoration has shown itself 
with remarkable zeal in other ecclesiastical 





To | 


us to such a contemplation, but what withal do 
they sanction and allow? We hear the masons 
and others busy at their work : we are cautioned 
to hold no communication with them, and they 
are strictly enjoined to have no converse with 
visitors who might interrogate them: a solemn 
| silence is enjoined. But now comes the startling 
climax of our observations—the contradiction 
of terms and facts, the sickening spectacle at 
which humanity revolts, and religion sheds a 
tear for shame. 
** The evil which men do lives after them: 
The good is oft interred with their bones.’’ 

We are left to conjecture which preponderates 
the most, the good or the evil; but there lie 
side by side the effigies of several former bishops 
of this see, to be restored,-we are told—that is, 
the marble and the stone which represent these 





the artist,—consic 


exercise. 
come to the illustration of the “ New Chapel in 


architectural character. It is true that several 
of these works are not such as show that part of 
|the decorative character of our architecture im 
iwhich the chief cause for congratulation may 
exist. The names, however, indicate that the 
material for an opinion on the present state of 
our art may be elsewhere than in Conduit-street. 
A strenuous effort to avoid the short-coming in 
this respect of the Exhibition, should be made in 
future. Photography could be brought in aid, 
where the views, plans, and sections might not 
be procurable by other means. As regards one of 
the buildings we have named, the Wellington 
College, good illustration was peculiarly im- 
portant,—because, whilst the merit it has, is the 
result of elaboration, as wellas that study of detail 
which, as we have said, valuable otherwise, enters 
more than is recollected into the character of 
design suitable for general effect, such elaboration 
is precisely what has not been presented to the 
public in the illustrations published lately, which 
are incomplete and bad in the drawing of details, 
as they are faulty in that of general outlines. 

Still, whilst we have rather put by the claims 
of designs made without reference to execu- 
tion, and ascribe secondary importance to such 
designs for churches and other buildings as are 
mainly imitative of old examples, there are 


many drawings besides those which we have 
referred to, 
some 
though not of the first public importance, and 
other drawings of works of restoration,—a branch 
of architects’ practice requiring very peculiar 


which would claim notice, besides 
illustrations of executed works of merit, 


it is hard to say whether those of 
lering that if appreciation of the 
art is required, in one respect certainly is not, the 
Without effort at classification, we 


qualifications— 





the Royal Dockyard” (7), by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
one of two chapels at Woolwich, erected or de- 


signed, of which drawings are exhibited. The pre- 
sent design is Early English, with apse, and gables 
to the bays of the aisles. The other, the “Con- 
gregational Church now erecting,” 


by Messrs. 


Lander and Bedells, appears to be inferior to 
some of their works, before exhibited; and, as 
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to the tower and spire, to the additions which they 
have made to the Church of St. Mary Tolmers, 
Hertfordshire (161), The tower in the latter 





church terminates in an octagon lantern stage, 
with tret ted openings, and with a spire, the 
body of the tower having pinnacles. In the 


il Church,” the exterior view 
(168) shows that the tower has buttresses with- 
out any sufficient termination, and a not elegant 


arrangement of the stave at the base of the spire. 


* Congrevatior 





It is gabled i the centre of each side, for the! 
clock face; and the octagon spire does not spring 
well from the square of the tower. Porches or 
external corridors are added, each side, to the 
entrance under the tower. The interior of the 
church (109) is very unsatisfactory in details; the 


of is not structur 


ceillng not in 





1, and the polychromy on the 
tast Mr. Street, besides 


usae. 





photographs from the drawings of his design 
for the War Office (9), and of his design for the 


Office, to which a premium was awarded 
d 389), has a view of a church to be 
ish of St. John, Westminster (160). 
ign has the piquancy of detail 
>treatment of common brickwork 








1 





with stone, which characterize Mr. Street’s work, 

g with disproportionate size and blankness in 
t outline of the tewer. The tower is terminated 
by a peculiar capping—a combination of a trun- 
cated pyramid with a cluster of four angle pin- 
nacles, and a larger spirelet in the centre, an ar- 


rangement which, under modifications, appears to 
he in s favour. It may be i 
cesign to be mentioned shortly. The same archi- 

t exhibits also a “‘ Design for a Pulpit” (167), 
and an “ Elevation of the Campanile at Florence” 
(343), from sketches and measurements. The last 
drawing, good as it is, will give to few an idea of 
the merit which has been discovered in the work at 
Florence. 

Mr. Colling’s church, now erecting in Hooton 
Park, Cheshire, well shown in a south-west view 
(151), and an interior view of the chancel (135), we 
were acquainted with, though not from the same 
drawings. The design is mainly Lombardie (per- 
ps not the architect’s choice), and though imita- 

and helping to increase that prevalence of 
iny different styles, imitatively used for the most 
part, which has been an error, and is the danger of 
our time, it has some features in which taste and 
criginal thought appear. The sandstone used is 
both white and red, showing internally, and the 

hes are supported on red granite columns. The 
plan is cruciform, with apse and ambulatory ; the 
transepts, however, are of very slight projection ; 
I there is a western porch, and a campanile- 
ver joined to the church by a covered way. The 
crowning feature in the design, an open lantern 
wth pyramidal capping, is well treated ; but it is 
clear from the drawings, how the lighting 
indicated in a sketch of the lantern internally, 


diseovered in a 


me 





could be managed without glazing or some 
rangement different to that which we can 
gather from the external perspective. Speaking 


of the feature last-named in the design, we may 
mention that there is a clever treatment of the 
richly decorated on a Gothie tower, in 
“Phe Palace of Art” (99), a drawing illustrative of 
some verses in one of Tennyson’s poems. Requiring 
the best light, it has unfortunntely got placed ina 
corner of the west room, the ceiling of which is flat 
at the sides, and the light of the room thns not so 
sood as by the arrangement of the galleries shown 
our recent view. The drawing has several 
elaborate spire-capped towers; and the whole may 
be considered a poetical composition, though it 
be hardly belonging to the practical architectural 
character of design for which we contend. 

Mr. Goldie’s “‘ Design for St. Peter’s and St. 
Poal’s Church, Berne, to which a gold medal was 
wded” (17), still, like other works of the 
uch ecclesiastical, has, we think, more than is 
rable of the appearance of imitation, though 
be here, of continental models. The tower is 
characterized by the long, narrow lights in the 

‘in upper story, and a pyramidal tiled roof. 

ther design, before alluded to, rather to be 
ribed to Messrs. Hadfield and Goldie—“< The 
Homan Catholic Church of St. Patrick ” (35), now 
recting at Bandon, is chiefly remarkable for the 
re tower crowned with four octagozal pin- 


( ne, 


les, or spirelets, slate-covered, clustered round 
larger feature of the same kind in the centre. 
Goldie’s “Studies for Works in Progress 


, a8 well as his “‘ Studies snggested by Scott’s 


” 
{oo 


higher order of mind than he has manifested in the 
Goldie) “for Memorial Altar and Reredos, St. 
Vincent Roman Catholic Church, Cork ” (334), may 


churches named; but the design (Hadfield and | sufficient. 


rank with the best Gothic works of the class. The | 
ehurch at Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks, designed by | 
Mr. Tite (369), is of very different character to | 
most of the churches of recent date, since it has 
a central dome, and apparently, Italian details; | 
but the model exhibited by the clerk of the works 
is worse than useless; and we may here say, 


|applying the remark even to the far better model 
| of Heckington Church, that the mode of repre- 
| sentation by model can be of little worth, unless 


the modelling be executed in manner equal to that 
of the very best models that have been produced. 
If not so, the model fails, by the details, in those 
points which, as we have shown, are absolutely 
part of what the representation professes to show, 
and what the object requires in regard to the 
question of the general effect. 

The restorations of which there are illustra- 
tions exhibited, include those of the “ West Front 
of Winchester Cathedral,” in progress (15), by 
Mr. J. Colson; the “Central Tower” of Durham 
Cathedral, the upper stage of which is to be shortly 
commenced (127), by Mr. G. G. Seott and Messrs. 
Walton and Robson; “ Walsoken Church, Nor- 
folk” (18), by Mr. W. Smith; the “church at 
Saling Magna, Essex” (146, 147, and 148), as partly 
rebuilt, and with proposed restorations; the 
“church at Pantield, Essex (repaired and partly 
rebuilt)” (319 and 320); and the “church at 
Lianllawen, Pembrokeshire” (341), all by Mr. 
R. J. Withers; “Watton Church, Herts” (170), 
with good woodwork, and “St. Peter’s Church, 
Thanet” (172), both by Mr. J. Clarke; and 
“St. Luke’s Church, Heywood, Lancashire ; about 
to be rebuilt” (331), also by the architect last 
named. We have difficulty sometimes in forming 
opinion as to works of this class, from the 
of more explicit information by the 
architects, whether the works are mere restora- 
tions, or rebuildings on the former plan and 
design, or whether the “re-building” is to new 
design ; for, on such data only, can the value and 
merit of the work be determined. Thus, the 
very long chancel of the Heywood Church may be 
right in a work restored ; but we have lately seen 
reason to doubt how far such adherence to asso- 
ciation (call it traditional) is justifiable in new 
churches—use of a building being considered. 
The fact that the churches of South Lancashire 
are mostly Late Perpendicular, would lead to the 
inference that the present architect’s work, which 
is Early English and Decorated in character, is 
not according to any old design. 

In relation to the subject of plan appropriate 
to churches, Mr. Truefitt’s “St. George’s Tem- 
porary Church, Tuffnell Park, Holloway, with 
sittings for 900 persons, erected in six weeks, at a 
cost of 7007,” raises questions that are interesting. 
It is a many-sided building, nearly circular, 
timber-framed, with conical roof, lantern and 
skylights at the top, the seats stepped up in 
concentric ranges from the pulpit as a centre. 
The roof has a span nearly equal to that of 
Westminster Hall, without cross-tie. The half- 
trusses butt near the top, but in a peculiar manner, 
against a ring, formed in very short lengths of 
timber, connected by angle pieces of iron or 
straps. Each half-truss is composed of principal 
members or rafters, perhaps 10 or 15 feet apart 
at the foot (seen in the section), and there 
connected by a tie or horizontal member, the 
whole resting on the posts of the weather- 
boarded external inclosure, and of a corresponding 
circuit internally ; the two posts being also con- 
nected by diagonal bracing, but at the feet, below 
the flooring of the seats. The rafter next the roof- 
covering is in a single piece: the inner member 
or series of rafters, in several pieces, is strength- 
ened by a continuous strap of iron. The expe- 
riment was a bold one; and the method of con- 
struction demands examination. In a roof of low 
pitch, it is very questionable whether the heads 
of rafters could be safely framed to no other 
support than a mere circle or curb of timber, and 
accordingly in the roof of the lecture-theatre at 
the South Kensington Museum, where there is no | 
cross-tie, the idea of butting the rafters at the 
top against any curb was dismissed, if thought of, 
in favour of the existing arrangement, in which 
they meet at the apex. In a roof of high-pitch, 
and where there is a system of trussing, the same 
necessity may not exist; but the power of the 
wind would seem to call for extraordinary pro- | 
visions at the feet of the rafters. The provisions | 


absence 


}in the Tufnell Park Church, confined to the | 
cular and Domestic Architecture’” (349), testify | 
to his possession of aclever hand, and perhaps a still | 


diagonal bracings at the feet of the posts, and 
the short strap like that in an ordinary truss, 
at the foot of each outer rafter, seem scarcely 
However, the success of the arrange- 
ment for a temporary building may be considered | 
proved, by the test of high winds. Regarding | 
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the plan, considered in relation to purpose of 
the building, it is obvious that if any arrange- 
ment of seats, similar to that in the present 
case, be adopted by congregations more or less 
holding to the doctrines of the Established Church, 
as an arrangement which arises naturally from 
the requirements of an auditorium and preaching- 
room; and if, in the majority of temporary 
churches, obstructing piers and elongated chan- 
cels are never thought essential, it follows that 
the usual plan of churches is kept up solely on the 
score of associations, and those such as many friends 
of the Church are of opinion that it is undesirable to 
encourage, as well as at a disadvantage in regard 
to what we may believe to be the chief object in 
a Protestant church. This at least we know, that 
there can be no practice of chureh-building that 
will prove satisfactory to all classes, till after 
churchmen have agreed on questions of ritual, or 
agreed to diifer; and that there can be no eccle- 
siastical architecture possessing the higher attri- 
butes of the art, till after such time. 

We should have mentioned Mr. Ashpitel’s 
“Designs for Restoration of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster” (121), wherein a spire of open-work is 
proposed, together with aisle-windows of combined 
Decorated and Perpendicular tracery, and « clere- 
story of later Perpendicular, with much external 
panelling. 

We must now glance at some drawings of works 
of actual execution, which have escaped previous 
notice. Amongst them are Mr. Knightley’s de- 
signs (15), including schools at Greenwich and 
Entield (with minister’s house); a parsonage, De 

Jeauvoir Town; a villa at Caterham, and a chapel 
at Islington. They are cleverly sketched, and are 
inclosed in the same frame, with ornamental bor- 
ders to each subject. Mr. R. H. Shout’s “ Barwick 
House, near Yeovil, as altered and enlarged” (22), 
is characterized by some of the more eccentric 
features of the Jacobean style, as in the case of 
the decoration over the windows. Maullions are 
omitted. Mr. A. M. Dunn exhibits (29) a view of 
“the Stephenson Memorial Schools, erected at 
Willington, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, upon the 
site of the cottage in which George Stephenson 
lived and Robert Stephenson was born.” ‘They 
are Gothic, of red brick and stone. The “ Albert 
Institution,” Gravel-lane, Blackfriars, now in pro- 
gress from the original design of Mr. J. W. 
Papworth, at a cost of about 1,350/. (50), with the 
other “sketch (51), showing addition” (of top 
story, as proposed, if 150/. additional can be col- 
lected), is too important from its subject, and as 
the work of a hard-working and clever man, to be 
passed over ; though the design will not command 
general admiration. In No. 64—* Photographs 
of house erected at Colchester” — and (67) a 
drawing of the entrance of the same building, 
we recognize a work by Mr. C. F. Hayward, 
which we have seen before. As compared with 
the majority of the Gothie works, it is remark- 
able for the originality combined with merit 
of its details. The “ Entrance Porch, about to 
be erected at Swaffham Prior Vicarage” (69), by 
the same author, has a peculiar pent-house shade 
in front, hipped on to the main roof, so as to 
leave a small gable at the top. Mr. Withers’s 
“‘ Parsonage, erecting at Saling Magna, Essex ”’(68), 
has more of the imitative character ; and we notice 
that in entering, the kitchen door must be passed 
in order to get to the parlours. This disadvan. 
tage, however, may have been deemed unim- 
portant, as compared with the advantage of a 
prospect from tbe study, placed in what otherwise 
would have been the better position for the 
kitchen. Mr. Withers has a considerable number 
of works altogether, in the collection. One of the 
best of them is the “Glass Painting Works and 
Studio, Endell-street, Bloomsbury, erecting for 
Messrs. Lavers and Barraud” (174). The cha- 
racter is produced by the high-pitched roof ; large 
windows at the top, with pointed arches and gables, 
well grouped; windows of the third story as an 
arcade ; and relieving arches in yellow and black 
brick, in combination with the red brick of the 
general walling, which has no recesses or projections. 
These last available features of effect, however, are 
well managed in the same author’s designs—ten, 


| or eleven, numbered 189 a; and these also have 


much freshness of character, combined with excel- 
lence ; and the drawing is evidently that ofa prac- 
tised hand. “The Public Buildings and Markets, 
erecting at Cardigan” (353), also, characterized by 
much that is needed in all good architecture, 
should be looked at. ‘The ‘ Liwyn’ House, near 
Oswestry ” (76), by Mr. J. Blake, is well managed 
to the recessed centre, with loggia and 
crowning attic, but is injured by heavy termina- 
tions to the chimneys, and by repetition of the 
same character in the roof covering, in two 
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stages, to the tower at the side. “ Pentrewern, 
near Oswestry ” (82), is still less successful : styles 
are mixed not in the manner which is allowable 
for the sake of novelty, but so as to produce dis- 
cordance of character; and a gablet which there 
is in one part of the design, appears to terminate 
no portion of roof, but to be merely for support of a 
vane and exhibition of some coat of arms. Objects 
such as these last, should, according to all good 
principle of architecture, be attained in some other 
way than by the mimicry of features associated 
with uses, structural and otherwise, of a well- 
understood and defined character. The correct 
principle is a very simple one: it should be never 
forgotten in any work of architecture or of deco- 
rative design; yet it is singular how frequently it 
is still contravened, and at a time when so much 
should have been learned from the Gothic. “ The 
Pumping House and Boiler House” (85), for the 
South Staffordshire Waterworks Company, near 
Lichfield, faced with Staffordshire blue brick, with 
a cornice of small arches and other decorative 
features in red brick, and the tower enclosing the 
stand pipe or safety-valve (96), it is difficult, per- 
haps, to appreciate as they deserve, because the 
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and other forms of the pre-Norman and Medizval secretary, there were three competitors; and the 
periods, to which another paper would have to be | premium was awarded to Mr. William I Joel of 
devoted. | John-street, Chelsea. Mr. Clarke, he regretted to 

Mr. Layard, with reference to Mr. Bell’s resto- | say, although now able to leave his bed. was still 
ration of the cherubim in the Temple, said that he | too ill to attend on that occasion, much es he 
had adopted a type of art that did not then exist. | had desired it. A prize of 10/. had been offered by 


It was like the restoration of the Shield of | the committee of the Architectural Museum, for 2 


Achilles, in which artists had indulged ; availing | piece of hammered work in iron, but for this ther. 
themselves of all they knew of Greek art, which | were no competitors. This was to be regretted; 
was not perfected till a much later period. Ofj|a demand for iron-work of good class was grow- 
Jewish art we know nothing: not an example re-/|ing. The principles which should guide its pro- 
mains. Josephus says the body of the cherubim | duction were studied ; and there were many me 
was that of an animal, and he believed they were | who had artistical command over the metal, and 
much like the winged forms found at Nineveh. | who, if they could have been induced to compete, 
The Assyrians were allied with the Jews, who; might have advanced their reputation by the 
had from them all their art. He doubted the; publicity success in that place would have give: 
practicability or desirability of using the sphinx | them. 

in our architecture: a nation could not satisfac-| The premiums were then presented to the severs! 
torily use a form in which it had no credence. competitors, accompanied with an engrossed cer- 
Mr. Layard spoke of the effect the winged figures | tificate in each case, and some words of go 
|had upon him when they were first dug out in wishes on the part of the committee. Mr. Godwin 
| Assyria, and said, as to the restoration at the said he had further to announce the offer of other 
| Crystal Palace, that though the lower part was prizes. The Committee of the Architectural 
| accurate, he did not agree with the colouring Museum proposed to give to art-workmen two 
| adopted—it was overdone. He did not think any prizes (5/. 5s. and 3/. 3s.) for the most meritorious 





general colour is so unfamiliar to us. The tower, | one could judge of the effect of colour in ancient specimens of carving in wood, being the enrich- 


however, appears to be a good plain design, 
whilst effective and not inappropriate to the pur- 
pose. Judging from what has been produced of late, 
difficulty is found in distinctively marking the 


buildings, or sculpture, from what we saw done ment of a hollow moulding, either in natural or 
at home. Paint on plaster looked very differently conventional foliage, with or without animal life ; 
from paint on alabaster; and moreover we did and a prize of five guineas was offered by the 
| not know what description of colours the Assyrians Ecclesiological Society through the Committee ot 


character of such towers, as well as chimney- | used. the Architectural Museum, for the competitor who 


shafts, as distinct from the Italian bell-towers 
from which they have been too often directly 
copied. 

The “ New Borough Dispensary, Newport, Mon- 
mouth” (94) and the “ New Public Rooms now 
building” (97) by Mr. W. G. Habershon, are of 
Gothic character. High-pitched roofs, windows 
with pointed arches, and ftympana set with 
black and red bricks, herring-boned, and an upper 
range of windows as half-dormers under gablets, 
are the main features in these works. The same 
architect’s drawing of “ Designs for Villa Resi- | 
dences to be erected on the Estate of Sir Culling E. 
Eardley, Bart. Belvidere-park, Erith ” (192), is be- 
yond reach of discriminating sight. Gothic man- 
sionslately completed, are exhibited; one at Balgay, 
Forfarshire (70), by Mr. H. E, Coe, and one at 
Nutfield, Surrey (123), by Mr. J. Norton. The 
house built for Mr. C. R. Coxwell, Great Mal- 
vern (132), by Mr. Webbe, has an excellent 
constricted site raised in double terraces, and has 
a certain degree of effect ; but the combination of 
the castellated features with the Domestic Gothic, 
is not harmonious. Imitation is still more the 
character, and the picturesque the effort, in the 





Mr. Woodthorpe said the diminutive and; would show himself most snecessful in colouring, 
cramped way in which we were forced to carry according to his own judgment, a panel from a 
out our works prevented the use of such forms as, tomb in the church of 8. Giovanni, in Verona. It 
Mr. Bell had indicated. English architects had contains a figure surrounded with foliage on a flat 
no chance, and the general mind became aceus-| ground in low-relief, and enclosed in a narrow 
tomed to mean and petty details. border.— Mr. Beresford Hope, would, further, give 

Mr. Twining and others also took part in the | three guineas in one or more extra prizes if any 
debate, and thanks were voted to Mr. Bell. | work appeared deserving of being so rewarded. 

At the ordinary general meeting to be held on | The general conditions would be published and 
Monday evening, the 4th of April, the chair will | might be obtained at the Museum. He had the 
be taken by Earl de Grey, president, when the he continued, only to propose a vote of than! 
medals will be presented, and the following paper to Mr. Scharf for his interesting discourse. T! 





will be read -—‘“ Some Account of the Life and advisability or otherwise of colouring statues was 

Works of Baldassare Peruzzi,” by Mr. S. Angell, still an open question. Although it was certai 

Fellow. that the ancients did colour statuary, it was 
= | equally certain that some of their finest statues 


were not coloured; so that so far as precedent 
| went, we were still called on to use our own 
| judgment on the subject. It had been urged by 
WEDNESDAY EVENING last, March 30th, was/| some, and he thought with force, that all the an- 
set apart for the presentation of prizes to art-| cient sculpture discovered with colour upon it had 
workmen. In the absence of Mr. Beresford Hope, formed part of architectural compositions. For 
M.P. Mr. George Godwin introduced Mr. George | his own part he was not anxious to find sculptors 
Scharf, who delivered a discourse “On the Appli-| resorting to the use of colour in statuary of tl 
cation of Colour to Form, and their distinctive highest class: he would rather it trusted entire] 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
PRESENTATION GF PRIZES.—COLOUR. 





“Two Cottages erected near Gloucester ” for Mr. 
T. G. Parry (139), by Messrs. Hugall and Male. | 


Properties.” We will give the heads of his lecture | to form ; but as regarded sculpture forming par 
on another occasion. Mr. Scharf assumed as of buildings, in which capacity it was to be hoped 


They have half-timbered upper stories, overhang- | settled that ancient statues were painted, and in- | it would be more and more used, colour might mos: 


i There is good arrangement of the features 
in Mr. J. Mackland’s Schools and Master’s House, | 
for the Trustees of the Charity Estates of Sutton | 
St. James, Lincolnshire (145), — though these | 
elements, red brick and black stripes, recessed | 
centre, bell-gable, and wooden porch, present little 
variation that can be described in words. 

It is impossible to avoid noticing at this stage 
in our examination of the drawings, along with | 
the love of brickwork in patterns, the more} 
general use of the pointed arch, rather than the | 
lintelled head, to openings, in the buildings 
which adopt the Gothic style of architecture. We | 
have still to look at some of the drawings, and the 
whole of the competition designs. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At the ordinary general meeting, held on 
Monday evening, the 28th of March, Mr. Hussey, 
V.P. in the chair, Mr. John Bell read a paper of 
some length “On the Composite vital Forms of 
Art, in relation to Architecture, Painting, and 
Decoration, and as Symbols; being an Attempt at 
a Sketch of their Art-history,” and illustrated it 
with a number of sketches and tracings of winged 
human figures, or angels, cherubim, and sphinxes, 
including some sketches by Mr. Bell, showing his 
idea of the cherubim in the Temple, founded on 
the description by Isaiah of the angels with six 
wings. The paper treated at considerable length 


of the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek sphinx. The | 


Egyptian sphinx, the lion’s body and the man’s 
head, the symbol of intellectual and physical 
strength, he regarded as the noblest symbol used 
by the ancient world. For the Anglo-Saxon race 
he added the eagle’s wings, and exhibited a model 
of such a sphinx, suggested to hold each end of the 
Atlantic telegraph when successfully laid. 

Mr. M. D. Wyatt, to open the discussion at the 
conclusion of the paper, pointed to the Dracontian | 


clined to the belief that modern sculpture might | usefully be employed to heighten its effect, and 

be so improved. He thought that no modern , harmonize the whole. Thanks having been voted, 

endeavour in that direction had been carried far | the meeting separated. 

enough to test its value. At the close of his 

address,— } 
Mr. Godwin said it had, quite accidentally, de- | : - . 

volved on him to present to the successful com- EXHIBITION, 

petitors the prizes offered last session through the Tue first lecture of the course arranged by the 

Committee of the Architectural Museum. Mr. | committee of the Architectural Exhibition, Con- 

Beresford Hope had so conclusively shown the in- | duit-street, was delivered on Tuesday evening last, 





LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
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terest with which he regarded the proceedings in| by Mr. Sydney Smirke, A.R.A. and was on the 
the Museum, that it would at once be felt that his| Use of Colour in Architecture. The chair was 
absence on that occasion was caused by cireum- taken by Mr. A. Ashpitel, who stated that Sir 





| stances bevond his control. It would be remem- | Charles Barry was unavoidably prevented, through 


bered that a prize of 5/. 5s. was offered by the | indisposition, from being present. 


| Eeclesiological Society, through the committee The substance of Mr. Smirke’s lecture was 
lof the Museum, for a coloured decoration. For| read by him at the Royal Academy in February 


this there were six competitors, and the prize | of last year, and was then printed by us entire.* 
was ultimately awarded to Mr. A. O. P. Harrison, | In commencing his address, Mr, Smirke said :—1 


of 337, Euston-road. For wood carving, a prize | cannot do so without first complimenting the 
, } 


lof 5/. 5s. was offered by Mr. Beresford Hope. members of the Architectural Exhibition on the 


Two competitors came forward, and a diminished | important and conspicuous place which the Asso- 
prize of 3/7. 3s. was awarded to Mr. John Chap- ciation has achieved for itself in the public eye, 
man, of 23, East-place, Lambeth. For drawings | and on the brightness of its future prospects. Th 
from specimens in the Architectural Museum, | spirit of friendly emulation in which this Exhibi- 
5/. 5s. had been offered by himself. For this | tion is conceived is most honourable to the prof 
there were but two competitors, and a diminished , sion, and well adapted to raise it i 
prize of 3. 3s. was awarded to Mr. Edmund tion. It is productive of this furth 
E. Kirby, of 14, Buckingham-street. It had, thatit enables us the better toappreciate ourselves 
to be owned that the committee were sur-| To know oneself, yvwét ceavror, has at all times 
prised that the response to this invitation had been held tobe animportant acquirement ; an lupe 
not been more full. For reasons, doubtless good | these walls the architect learns at once the valu 
ones, the committee had not awarded the whole able lesson of his strength or of his weakness. An 
sum. The second competitor was a working | Exhibition like this is admirably calculated to 
man, John Dalglish, who had executed his! give encouragement to modest merit, and some- 
drawings under great difficulties ; and he | times, perhaps, to bring down to its own right 
(the speaker) thought he should best carry level the flattering estimate that some may have 
out the views of the committee, by handing | formed of their own powers. The liberal tone ot 
to him the remaining two guineas in acknow- | sentiment which prevails in this annual exhibition 
iledgment of his efforts. For the premium of finds further illustration in the practice which the 
2/. 2s. for modelling ‘n plaster from natural foliage, | ———————— - ————— 
offered by Mr. Joseph Clarke, their honorary | * See vol. xvi. p. 139. 
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THE BUILDER. 








members have established within its walls of 
addressing each other on subjects connected with 
our common art. The interchange of ideas and 
Opinions becomes thus far more complete and 
effectual when we thus frankly lay before each 
other not only the efforts of our pencil, but the 
results also of our own reflections and inquiries. 

It is with this latter object in view that I now 
propose to address you. I do not hope to tell you 
anything that is new to you on the subject of 
colour, but if I succeed in assisting your studies on 
this interesting subject, by bringing together, into 
a collective form, scattered truths, and insulated 
facts; laying them before you, and explaining 
their mntual bearing, so as to render them more 
palpable and evident, I shall, indeed, be well 
pleased, for I shall then have accomplished all that 
I have ventured to propose to myself now to do. 

How and why it is that the peculiar quality, 
colour, which is inherent more or less in every 
visible object, should please or offend the eye, has 
engaged the attention of many philosophic 
inquirers ; but I shall not regard it as any part of 
my business here to-night to detain you with such 
theories,—theories which, if well founded, might 
seem almost to reduce the pleasures of the eye to 
a mathematical formula. 

It is enough for me, here, to say that it has 
pleased the Creator to endow colour with certain 
attributes which it behoves every artist, whatever 
may be the particular branch of art he cultivates, 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with, inas- 
much as those attributes exercise a powerful 
influence on all the arts of design. 

The reading of the paper being concluded, 

The Chairman said, according to custom, it 
now became his pleasing duty to propose a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer for his able lecture. How- 
ever difficult the subject was in itself, and however 
confused it might be rendered, from what had been 
frequently said and written by others, he was sure 
the meeting would agree with him that the lec- 
turer had treated it not only ina full, complete, 


and scientific, but also in a most lucid and com- | 


prehensive manner. It was not their custom, as 
the assembly were aware, to enter into a dis- 
cussion, or for the chairman to offer any opinions 
of his own. He might be pardoned, however, 


tor making two observations,—one of these | 


ON ARCHITECTURAL REFINEMENT.* 


Tae period succeeding the decline—we may say the 
temporary extinction—of Classical architecture is one of 
great interest, and, notwithstanding the debased state of 
art in general, it was not altogether devoid of architec- 
tural refinement as regards construction and composition. 
To this period belong two buildings as opposed to each 
other in their principles of composition as in their desti- 
nation, as well as their actual destiny. Each possesses a 
sublimity peculiar to itself, and each gives the idea of 
unlimited space more than any other building I have 
seen. The one is a Christian church turned into a 
mosque: the other is a mosque turned into a Christian 
church. You will perceive I am speaking of S. Sophia, in 
Constantinople, and the cathedral of Cordova in Spain. 
The grandeur of the first is owing to its unity of design, 
and the subordination of all its parts to one great 
feature, the dome. The plan of this church consists of a 
square area of upwards of 100 feet in width: over this a 
dome rests on four arches, each the full width of the 
square, with pendentives which form portions of a sphere. 
To the east and west are large apses, from which three 
smaller ones radiate. Beyond this area is a large space 
covered by lower roofs than those of the main central 
structure. This gives fine combinations of pillars and 
arches, and prevents the sight from falling tuo suddenly 
ona boundary wall, as it does in many parts of Seville 
Cathedral, much to the diminution of its apparent mag- 
nitude. The columns are mostly of rich and beautiful 
marbles, and present a great variety in size as well as 
design, while the harmonious tone of the mosaic colouring | 
completes the effect. No doubt, faults might be found. 
The heavy Byzantine capital is often deficient in grace ; 
while, as regards construction, the want of transepts is a 
serious defect, which has caused many disasters, and has | 
been only remedied by very heavy and clumsy buttresses, | 
which, however picturesque to the sketcher, cannot have | 
left to the exterior that outline and general aspect which 
the architect intended. Still it is one of the noblest and 
most valuable edifices in existence, and the architect will 
do well to study its plan, composition, and arrangement, 
and not merely those elaborate details which are too apt 
to absorb the whole of his attention. The mosque, now 


been wholly disregarded: both the tapering form and 
the general proportions were preserved ; sothat, wherever 
a column was wanted, a complete one had to be designed. 
But, atan early period of Romanesque art, the column 
was treated simply as a portion cut off from a shaft of 
unlimited length and uniform thickness: the tapering 
form was abandoned, and any thickness in comparison 
with the height was adopted at pleasure. The massive 
round Norman pier, though not without grandeur, always 
suggests the idea of a rude and somewhat barbarous 
architectural epoch, and the elongated shafts that run up 
to the roof can be looked upon with pleasure only as being 
the precursors of the beautiful Gothic system of clustered 
shafts and mouldings. Where the classical proportions 
are nearly preserved, the want of the tapering form has a 
most unpleasing effect : this I noticed in the fine church 
of St. Saviour, near Poitiers, which is well known to 
antiquaries from its curious fresco paintings. The piers 
of Tewkesbury and Gloucester are less pleasing to the 
eye than those which are much shorter in proportion to 
their length, and consequently further removed from the 
Classical type. 

Setting aside this mark of debasement, and a'so the 
rude character of its sculpture, the Romanesque style is 
not deficient inrefinement. It attains dignity, sublimity, 
and the effect both of height and space, without exagge- 
ration, a praise which cannot always be claimed by its 
Gothic successors. Its exteriors are most satisfactory : in 
no style is that noble feature, the central tower, more 
worthily treated. As the Gothic style advanced, the 
central tower was mostly omitted altogether in the 
largest French churches, except in Normandy; while 
in England, though preserved, to the great beauty of 
our cathedrals, it partook too much of the charac- 
ter of a belfry-tower, which, both for convenience 
and strength, should be built solidly from the ground, in- 
stead of the character of a lantern, intended to form a 
feature in the interior. There are, however, splendid ex- 
ceptions, The central tower of York Minster is one of 
the finest, as it evidently performs the functions of a 
lantern, and not a belfry, and yet has sufficient height 
and massiveness to sustain its pre-eminence over the 
other towers, which are themselves of considerable mass 
and elevation. Perhaps in England we have some of 





feature, but by number. The building consists of an 
oblong rectangular area of about 345 feet by 325 feet. It 
is divided into a number of aisles or passages, of which 
the widest or principal oneis about 25 feet in width ; those 
adjoining it somewhat narrower, and the others narrower 
still. The aisles are divided from each other by columns 
or shafts, of a size that you would rather expect to find in 
ornamental arcades, or the triforia and higher stages of a 
cathedral, than among the principal supports of a roof. 
These shafts, which are mostly of a late Roman or 
Byzantine character, having been taken from earlier 
buildings, are connected by horse-shoe arches of small 
| Span, very much less than the width of the aisles; and 

above is another tier of open round arches. The roaf was 
| originally a timber one, but it is now vaulted in the 

revived Italian style. At a distance of ten arches from 
| the south, the whole building is crossed by an arcade of 
| larger horse-shoe arches, on piers to which antique 
columns are attached. At the south end of the principal 





had reference to a matter which had_ been | aisle, which is, in consequence of an enlargement of the 


made a subject of lament by the learned professor 
in the course of his lecture, namely, that sufficient 
attention was not paid to the facilities of combi- 
nation which colour sometimes afforded. The 
colouring of the room in which they were then 
assembled was admirable for its purpose, and was 
one which would be generally adopted for rooms ; 
but it had been selected as affording a happy con- 
trast and a happy set-off to any pictures or drawings 
which might now be hung upon the wall. It was 
simply an adaptation of, perhaps, the cheapest and 
commonest colour they knew of—the ordinary 
purple brown of commerce; and he thought the 
meeting would agree that, for its present purpose, 
it was most successful, The other point was one 
which was connected with their Exhibition. The 
other day, when the Prince Consort did them the 


honour to visit their Institution, and to look round | 
their drawings and architectural designs, that dis- | 
tinguished personage had expressed his approval | 


of these, and more particularly of the interior de- 
partment; and had added the expression of his 
opinion that, in a vitiated and smoky atmosphere 
like that of London, it appeared to be a great 
desideratum in the way of colour that a material 
of such a nature could be procured; that, if it 
became blackened with smoke or other causes, by 
means simply ofa fire-engine or other agency for the 
application of water, the surface could be washed 
clear again. It appeared to him that the study of 
colour on vitrified surfaces was a most important 
object at the present day. He mentioned these 
matters as objects of concern to the community 
generally, rather than in relation to the treatise 


which the able lecturer had given; and, offering | 


the warm thanks of the assembly to that gentle- 
man, he had only further to announce that the 
next lecture would be given on the 5th of April 


when a paper would be read on Italian Pointed 


Architecture by Mr. Street. 





ENLARGEMENT OF OFFICERS’ MESS-HOUSE, 
CuatHamM.—Government has granted 3,000/. for 
enlarging the Royal Engineer officers’ mess at 
Brompton Barracks. It is proposed to add a new 
wing to the present mess-house, capable of accom- 
modating from 100 to 150 officers, with other 
necessary apartments. The Government archi- 
tects are to prepare plans and specifications. | 


plan at an early period, nearer the western side of the 
square than the eastern, is a beautiful domed alcove with 
a recess to the southward. Similar domes terminate the 
two adjacent aisles. These are enriched with exquisite 
mosaic work, finer in its colour, I think, that even any- 
thing in S. Mark’s, and also have arabesque patterns 
| elaborately carved in marble. The alcoves are screened 
| from the aisles and from each other by very curious inter- 
| secting foliated arches. Corresponding with these alcoves, 
| and immediately southward of the great transverse arcade, 
| there seem to have been three square domes, of which 
| only one, the easternmost, now remains. It rises above 
| the roof, so as to be seen externally, as also are those of 
| the alcoves. The other two, if they ever existed, were 
| destroyed at the erection of a Gothic church within the 
| area of the mosque, probably in the fourteenth century. 
| The present choir, for the introduction of which much 
of the Moorish work has been demolished, is a rich 
specimen of the Early Revival; still retaining Pointed 
arches, and ornamented with patterns of foliage of almost 
an Early English character. It rises considerably above 
the Moorish work, and is in the form of a Latin cross with 


the cathedral, of Cordova, is designed, as I said, on a/| the finest specimens of the tower itself, but the adjoining 
totally opposite principle. Here sublimity is attained, | partsof the building, which were so designed 
not by actual size, nor by subordination to one leading | unity to the whole composition, are seldom left unaltered. 


as to give 


| On this account the style is better studied from continental 
| examples. The traveller through parts of France, Ger- 

many, and Lombardy, will meet with a marvellous variety 
| of excellent design in buildings, which range from the 
beginning of the eleventh to the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Some are probably earlier than the first-named date, 
but the bulk of Romanesque work will, I think, be found 
to belong to these two centuries. In the northern parts 
| of France, perhaps the tower itself presents the greatest 
| variety ; in the south of France, the group from which 
it rises; and in Germany, the combination of towers 
which enrich each end of the structure. 

We will now consider a few general principles con- 
nected with architectural refinement. Architecture is an 
expensive art, and every appearance, even the least sus- 
| picion, of stint or undue saving, whether in material or 
|labour, must be avoided, as inconsistent with its very 
spirit and character. This consideration shows the neces- 
sity of economy; not the curtailment of expense, but its 
judicious direction and application. A building that has 
cost less than was reasonably to be expected is very 
likely to prove a failure. A building which appears to 
have cost less (I mean to a person who judges from some- 
thing beyond mere superficial ornament), and yet has cost 
more, is most indisputably a failure; and so, also, isa 
building which, after adequate cost and labour have been 
expended on it, does not most fully answer the purpose 
to which it was assigned. If the style chosen presents an 
insuperable obstacle, then it should be either abandoned 
or modified. This modification, when effected without 
sacrifice of beauty, or of the general character of the 
style, is itself a refinement, and a proof of life and 
vigour. 

Mr. Garbett, in his able treatise on the principles of 
design, adverts to the economy of material displayed in 
Gothic architecture, and shows how all superfluous 
matter that was not conducive to the strength and dura- 
bility of the edifice was carefully cut away. This adapta- 
tion of means to requirements marks the Gothic as a 
highly-refined style; but the system may be carried far- 
ther, and space economized, as well as material. Con- 
tinental architects did this to a considerable extent, espe- 








a dome at the intersection. As it is in great measure | Cially in the later periods of Gothic. The deep buttresses 


open to the area of the mosque, it gives variety, and by | Which were essential to the support of the vaulting 
no means destroys the general effect of the whole: the enclosed large spaces, which, when they were entirely 
addition consequently will be less regretted by the artist external, were of no use whatever, as far as the purposes 
than the antiquary. I have mentioned that there are Of the fabric were concerned. The wall of the church 
foliated arches in the old work: some pointed ones also | Was therefore often placed at the outer, instead of the 
occur, which, if of the same date with the rest, would | inner, boundary of the plan of the buttresses, and thus a 


' clearly establish the Eastern origin of this feature. I do number of spaces, otherwise useless, were added to the 


not suppose that the horse-shoe arch offers any advantage interior in the shape of chapels, which, according to the 
over the plain round or pointed arch, but, when the eye form of worship for which the church was designed, were 
becomes reconciled to the form, it is not unpleasing. | Very useful, if not indispensable. In the northern French 
That it does not, however, bear to be copied, a new cathedrals this filling up of the spaces produces rather a 
church in Gibraltar, built in the Moorish style (probably feeble and meagre external effect, as we cannot fail to 
for some good reason of which 1 am ignorant), isa very otice in Paris and Amiens ; but in the south of France, 
decisive proof. , and the north of Spain, the arrangement is treated with 
Neither the Early Christian style in Rome, nor the Much greater simplicity, and the effect is extremely 
Byzantine, altogether rejected the Greek system of con- grand. In Barcelona there are some very fine examples. 
struction, namely, the column and entablature. But they The outer wall is perfectly flat and plain up to the height 
never attempted to disguise arcuated construction, when- | Of the aisles, and the windows in it being few, and of 
ever it was adopted ; nor, if it really held the first place, *mall size, it has the character of a solid basement, above 
did they make it appear subordinate. This was a decided Which rises the clerestory with its buttresses, 
improvement in architectural principle; and, therefore,| The use of the deep buttress rendered practicable a 
notwithstanding the low state of art at that period, its vast span of vault. In the south of France we find naves 
architecture cannot be said to have been wholly devoid of of 50, 60, and 70 feet span, unbroken by aisles. The prin- 
| refinement. And the Byzantine use of the dome and cipal church in Per; is about 60 feet in width, and 
pendentive led the way to some of the finest forms of | has the lateral chapels, It is vaulted, and its interior is 
churches which are presented to us, both Romanesque, extremely grand. A church at Carcassone is about 70 
Gothic, and Revival. : | feet in width, also vaulted. The cathedral of Gerona has 
But a change was soon made, which, however dictated a span of about 80 feet under a stone vaulting. The ex- 
by convenience, was certainly in itself no refinement, terior of this church is ugly (more the pity, as it is magni- 
| which prevented the Romanesque, while it lasted, from ficently situated), owing to its bad classical front and 
| attaining any near approach to perfection as a style, and | steeple: had it been finished according to its Gothic 
| which ultimately caused it to be superseded by the Gothic. | design, it would have been a noble structure. Its interior 
This change was in the form and treatment of the column. | is wonderfully solemn and grand, notwithstanding some 
Hitherto the column had been an integral featare. Even | faults in proportion, which might easily be avoided if it 


| limits, by the careful study and refined taste of great 


when engrafted into a wall its shape and proportions were 
preserved. These had been established within certain 


masters; and, though circumstances might call for some 


were adopted as a model. There is a good example of 
this kind of church at Mirande, in the south of France, 
on the road between Auch and Tarbes, though the part 
which would be selected for a sketch is its very pictur- 


occasional deviation, as, for instance, the expansion of | esque western tower and porch. Now, might not the 
the Corinthian capital at Spalatro, yet the rules had never | English architect, whatever be the style of his choice, 


study these examples with profit? I must again repeat, 
* See p. 215. Read by the Rev. J. L. Petit. what I have already said more than once, that unless our 
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English ritual demands or suggests that a considerable 
portion of the congregation should be shut out from the 
sight of the minister during any part of the service, the 
erection of a church with aisles and a deep chancel is a 
dvarbarism. To those who believe that the spirit of our 
liturgy is best consulted by such exclusion, I have nothing 
tosay. They are acting according to their own views by 
following strictly the precedent left them by an age in 
which similar ones were entertained; but any one who 
believes that our services were intended to be performed 
in the sight and hearing of the whole congregation, will 
admit that the great object of the church architect will be 
the attainment of a large unbroken area in front of the 
minister, in whatever part of the service he is engaged. 
Our Medizval ancestors, notwithstanding the different 
nature of their ritual, have left us an abundance of ex- 
amples which might instruct us on this very point, and 
which, with our appliances and means for roofing large 
spaces, we could adopt with the greatest ease; and this 
adherence to the models least suitable to our purpose, and 
the rejection of those which are admirably adapted to it, 
is to mea strong proof that we are studying the Gothic 
in a spirit of servile imitation, instead of treating it asa 
style to be refined upon and improved. 

In Italy, the wide nave is usually roofed with timber : 
we might use iron for the purpose, and in either case, the 
thrust upon the walls being avoided, the necessity of 
buttresses is superseded. But suppose the stone vault, 
‘with its array of buttresses, to be preferred, the lateral re- 
cesses I have spoken of would be no disparagement to 
the plan in an economical or utilitarian point of view; for 
although, if all were ‘fully occupied<by the congregation, 
many persons would be out of sight of the minister, yet 
a considerable number of places might be found in them 
not having this disadvantage ; so that, to say the least, 
some of the space, which, if excluded by the walls, would 
be altogether useless, is turned to account; but, besides 
this, they might prove to be valuable additions to the 
church. One might be surmounted by a belfry: another 
might be used as avestry : another might hold the organ ; 
and others staircases to galleries, which are not to be re- 
pudiated as inadmissible at a time when every populous 
parish cries out for increased church room. I say, then, 
that such churches as those I have cited (and many 
similar specimens may be visited by the tourist in the 
south of France) suggest to us structures admirably 
suited to our forms of worship, and capable of a breadth 
of treatment accordant with the true spirit of architec- 
ture. A modern English church, with transepts, also 
appears to mea barbarism, unless crowned with a central 
tower: for in this case the dignity of the feature may well 
justify some sacrifice of space; but the architect will 
devise means of rendering the sacrifice as small as pos- 
sible, and providing that all the places intended to be 
occupied by the congregation should have the advantage 
to which I have adverted, or at least that the number of 
exceptions should be very small. The combination of 
beautiful form and composition with convenient arrange- 
ment is among the most important elements of architec- 
tural refinement. I will, therefore, now say something 
of the Byzantine style, or rather of the construction and 
general design prevalent among those examples I have 
visited. I shall not now treat the subject at length, as ! 
read a paper upon it last year before the Institute of 
British Architects; but I cannot pass it over altogether. 
The type I shall describe is that of Athens and its neigh- 
Sourhood. The ground plan is square below, cruciform 
above, a dome crowning the intersection. This is sup- 
ported on four arches, being portions of as many cylin- 
drical roofs, springing from masses of masonry, which 
rest upon four columns of classical proportions ; gene- 
tally, indeed, the spoil of earlier buildings, connected 
with the outer walls by arches. Thus there are areas of 
three different descriptions, namely, four square spaces 
occupying the angles of the square ground-plan, four 
rectangular spaces giving the arms of the cross, and 
covered by a cylindrical vaulting, and the square central 
Space covered by a domed lantern on pendentives. The 
squares at the angles are roofed either with a dome, or 
barrel vault, or cross vault; but in no case, I think, is 
any timber employed in the construction ; all is of im- 
perishable material. I say nothing of the narthex or 
inner porch on the western side, or the apses on the 
eastern, as they do not bear upon my present purpose. 
What I would point out is, that a design is here given us 
exhibiting a very pleasing outline externally, an interior 
very picturesque from its variety of surface and play of 
light and shade, and a good clear area, broken only by 
four columns of small diameter. In some cases the 
<olumns may seem too slight for the mass above them, 
and a little artistic skill will be wanted to correct this 
fault ; but in reality much of the weight rests not so much 
on the columns as on the outer walls. 

Some Byzantine churches have a larger dome, adapted 
to the square they cover by arched Romanesque penden- 
tives, and again to the octagon so formed, by spherical 
pendentives; I mean those which are parts of the surface 
of a sphere, and are used in supporting domes of a cir- 
cular plan. Each side of the square has three arches, 
instead of only one, and in the example I visited (Daphni, 
near Athens) massive piers are used instead of classical 
columns: but the column might be employed in this as 
well as in the smaller and simpler church, and the result 
would bea plan nearly identical with that of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. I have requested my friend Mr. Hill to work 
out a design upon this basis ; but whatever you disap- 
prove in it you must put down to my score, not his. I 
believe there is no doubt of its practicability. As regards 
construction, if the outer wall be made sufficiently firm 
and solid, the area is large and convenient, and but little 
broken by the columns beneath the dome. Both the out- 
side and inside appear to admit of a pleasing arrange- 
ment of forms, and might be carried out in a classic style 
freed from its excrescences and incongruities. I need not 
say that IJ offer it merely as a suggestion, on which some- 
thing better might be grounded. 

There is yet another way of treating the central tower 
or dome, which deserves much consideration. It fur- 
wishes a general outline very analogous to that of good 
Romanesque churches; but belongs principally to the 
period of Revived Italian, examples of which areg.nu- 
merous in parts of Spain, where it presents some variety. 
its characteristic is a very low central tower, with chancel 
and transepts only long enough to form abutments to the 
arches which support it. These parts of the structure 
sometimes have a lean-to roof, like aisles, but mostly a 
hipped roof, which not unfrequently falls into that of the 
tower itself; but in many cases, however, it leaves the 
cornice of the tower free, except on the side of the nave, 
the roof of which is generally high enough to cause an 
interruption. In some instances a lean-to roof on three 
sides forms a continuation of the central roof, thus leav- 








ing the tower altogether undeveloped. Even in this, the 
heaviest and least graceful form the composition can 
assume, the general outline is not positively offensive to 
the eye ; and, where the cornice of the tower is left clear, 
though it be only at the angles, the arrangement of lines, 
unpretending as the design may be, has always struck me 
as most satisfactory. Though generally worked with 
great plainness, it is evident that such buildings admit of 
the introduction of rich and delicate ornament, both in the 
cornices, and in connection with whatever windows may 
be placed in the fronts. A belfry tower or turret, placed 
at the side of the nave, or connected with the front, or 
with the central tower itself, gives character and variety 
to the outline of the church. Sometimes two or more are 
attached to the building. The roof is generally cylindrical, 
with lateral vaulting cells falling into it below its highest 
level: the intersection is covered with a dome, to which 
the square tower forms an outer case. 





Now, what recommends this kind of church to our 
notice is, that it admits those fine features, the central | 
tower externally, and the dome internally, and yet pre | 
serves an area, which, from the shortness of three limbs | 
of the cross, offers the least possible obstruction to sight | 
and hearing. I could not help exclaiming, when I went | 
into the Museum at Seville, a disused conventual church, 
‘Why, this is the very thing we want; a noble archi- 
tectural composition, and a building in every way suited 
to our services.”” The peculiar mode of treatment, en- | 
tirely does away with the idea of disproportion ; indeed, | 
any material deviation from the proportions generally | 
observed in this class of buildings would be adefect. The 
best style in which such a church could be carried out is 
the Revived Italian, which might be worked in great 
purity. I do not say that it is impossible to adapt it to 
the Gothic; but, in attempting to keep up the spirit and 
character of that style, we might spoil the proportions, or 
sacrifice the peculiar advantages of the design. The 
pointed arch, indeed, might be used just as well as the 
round ; and the gable of the nave might have a Gothic 
pitch, as, in fact, it;has in some examples ; but the central 
tower with its roof must be kept low : noattempt must be 
made at a gable in the fronts of the chancel or transepts ; 
and the predominance of the horizontal line, throughout 
that part of the fabric, must be strongly marked. If the 
Gothic be used here, it must be of a southern character. 
If the Romanesque be the style employed, both chancel 
and transepts ought to be apsidal, as being more in ac- 
cordance with its character: this plan would give nearly, 
though perhaps not ;ltogether, the advantages of the 
rectangular one. As an example, I give a small dese- 
crated church at Gerona, one of the very few Romanesque 
buildings I have noticed in Spain. Here the central 
tower is octagonal, on a square base. 

Where the dome is not pierced for light, the tower need 
no openings beyond what are necessary to ensure a free 
circulation of air; but where the dome admits light, 
dormer windows in the tower roof are well introduced, 
which vary the outline, and admit of ornament. 

You may ask, does not it show a want of economy to 
case up a dome ina tower? Not at all, since the tower 
gives protection, and consequently, durability, to a dome 
which may be as light as you please in its construction 
and material, and whose shape might be ill adapted to an 
external finish. And I need not observe that, in adopting 
this plan, we do not bind ourselves down to the use of a 
dome at all, or of vaulted roofs. A square central lantern, 
and flat or coved timber roofs, might be substituted with 
perfect propriety. 

I have dwelt upon this subject, because I am convinced 
that unless we set ourselves to work in earnest to find 
out the plans and forms most suitable for the purposes to 
which our buildings are destined, we shall never advance 
or refine the art of architecture. We shall never either 
revive an old style, or strike out a new one worthy of our 
age. All will be mere fancy-work, or slavish adherence 
to precedent. It is very probable I have not pointed out 
to you the best forms, and have overlooked points which 
readily occur to professional men; but this is of little 
consequence, if I can succeed in impressing upon you 
that there are other standards of excellence besides fancy 
and precedent 

I have a few words to say on the subject of ornament. 
It is, unless J] am mistaken, frequently asserted, and 
without much fear of contradiction, that no ornament can 
be good or pleasing, unless it is taken, more or less, 
directly from nature. Now, this is an assertion, the 
truth of which I am not disposed altogether to take for 
granted. 1 am ready to admit, that while we take nature 
asa guide, we are not likely to go very far wrong in 
ornamental design; but I am not prepared to say, either 
that the beauty of fine forms consists in their recognition 
of natural objects, or that nature leads us up to the 
attainment of the finest forms, unless it be by a some- 
what circuitous route. I am inclined to think thata 
thing is natural because it is beautiful, rather than that 
it is beautiful because it is natural. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his first volume of the ‘‘ Stones of 
Venice,’””? has shown the coincidence between certain 
architectural lines, and curves, exhibited by natural 
objects ; as the outline of a mountain, or the form of a 
leaf, or bough of a tree. We cannot fail to be struck 
| with the beauty and value of the remarks to which I 
| allude: yet, I think, we can hardly found upon them a 
| positive restriction, in architectural design, to such forms 
| as are habitually presented by nature, or evidently sug- 
| gested by her. Ifthe architect is able todiscover a beau- 
} tifal form, | cannot suppose he is debarred from using it, 

before he has found that it has been sanctioned by a 
| counterpart in nature. It may possibly exist, unknown 
to him ; but it is not the less beautiful or pleasing, even 
though it should never be exhibited by some natural 
object. I question very much whether nature ever does 
present to us the most perfect types of form, or whether 
she invariably leads us up to them, except, as I said, by a 
| Very circuitous road. I argue from analogy. 
| There are a great many geometrical iines extremely 
| beautiful in shape, and curious in their properties. How 
| few of these does nature actually present to the eye? She 
gives us a straight line in the horizon at sea and in a sun- 
| beam; a circle and circular arc in the sun, the moon, 
| and the rainbow , an ellipse in the moon when not at the 
| full. If we again present to her the circle under certain 
conditions, she gives us the other conic sections and the 
epicycloid. If we furnish her with a perfectly flexible and 
uniform chain, she gives us the catenary. Perhaps the 
law of growth in some shells may produce strictly geome- 
trical spirals. 

1 am not aware that any more can be added to the list 
of the mathematical lines which nature definitely and 
proveably exhibits to the eye. She does not set before us 








the cissoid and conchoid, curves of the highest beauty, 
and whose names are derivel from natural productions. | 





She does not present us with the cycloid, a curve of the 
most graceful form, and abounding in most extraordinary 
geometrical and mechanical properties. If there is such 
a thing as a maximum line of beauty, it probably has 
never been presented in its integrity, either by geometry 
or nature. But this does not prevent us from endea- 
vouring to discover it, and feeling that we are approach- 
ing to it. I began my paper by remarking that perfec- 
tion in art never had been, and was never likely to be 
reached, but that the very essence of refinement consisted 
in our constant efforts to attain to it. 

Again, nature rarely, I may say never, sets before us a 
perfect type of her own productions. Whoever would 
find the characteristics of such a type, must adopt the 
method of Zeuxis, and study many specimens. We are 
never left in doubt what to look for, but we are never 
permitted to find it in a single specimen, without some 
blemish or defect. From the above considerations I am 
led to conclude that we are justified in trying to discover 
other forms of beauty besides those which are habitually 
exhibited to us by nature ; that the discovery and right 
application of such forms is a proof of high artistic genius, 
and that those styles are not necessarily the most refined 
that draw the most exclusively from well-known natural 
objects their systems of ornament. 

I have spoken of the Medieval Gothic as a style of high 
refinement, but it does not follow that modern revived 
Gothic must be equally so. If the style has already 
reached a point of excellence beyond which it cannot be 
carried, it is more likely that its progress is arrested by 
some insuperable obstacle, than by the attainment of the 
highest standard of perfection. The very faults of the 
Roman Classical style, provided they are not inherent 
and irremediable, mark it as a style capable of growth 
and advancement. That they are not so essentially a 
part of the system as to involve in their removal the de- 
struction of the whole, I am convinced by the purity of 
many examples, which still retain the character unim- 
paired. The Florentine palaces are an instance of this. 
Had the feeling which pervades them extended to church 
architecture, a standard would have been reached not 
inferior to that of the finest examples of Gothic. 

It is not to be wondered at that Gothic architecture 
should excite so general an interest, or that such earnest 
eftorts should be made towards its revival: its actual 
beauties, and the associations which it carries with it, 
give it a fascination which it is not easy toresist. But 
its great charm and value consist in its being the expres- 
sion of the spirit and character of an age which cannot be 
surpassed in interest, and of which no circumstances can 
cause the recurrence. It is the poetry of that age, the 
language in which it speaks to us more than by words, or 
by any other branch of art. That age was a struggle be. 
tween the softening and refining influences of Christianity, 
and a fierceness of nature amounting almost to barba- 
rism. Thus the architecture expresses the struggle of 
harmony and order with roughness and savageness (the 
characteristic so happily applied to it by Mr. Ruskin), 
wild, imaginative, impulsive, acted upon, for good and 
for evil, by overstrained and exaggerated feelings, yet 
withall animated by that practical energy which ensures 
a constant advance in the right direction. The Medizval 
mind could not have been more truly represented than in 
those marvellous and mysterious piles which, in the 
course of three or four centuries, were thickly scattered 
through western Christendom: could those centuries 
return, the feelings and genius would return to which we 
owe these creations, and Gothic architecture might be 
revived. Butas they are passed away for ever, it were well 
to consider whether the language in which the thoughts 
and feelings of our ancestors are conveyed to us be one 
which we can pronounce with proper emphasis ; whether 
the instrument to which they gave such tone and power be 
one from which we can extract music, or even sound. 
We may measure proportions with exactness; we may 
copy mouldings to a nicety ; we may carve foliage which 
in the true rendering of the natural type will vie with the 
best Medizeval examples; and yet our work, when com- 
plete, may be tame and lifeless, or at best, the refiex of 
an age very different from our own. That it should be 
this, appears to me the highest point at which the Gothic 
architect of the present day can aim ; and if he succeed, 
we must admire his talent and genius, but at the same 
time regret that he has not directed it towards the illus- 
tration of his own age instead of another. I cannot at all 
understand the argument of those who adopt Gothic as 
being a national style. We may, on national grounds, 
build in Early English rather than in Early French, or use 
Perpendicular in preference to Flamboyant. But Gothic, 
in the abstract is not a national style, for it was universal 
throughout a great part of Christendom ; it flourished 
everywhere during much the same period, and its decline 
in different countries, if not altogether simultaneous, was 
sufficiently so to preclude any one country from asserting 
a peculiar claim on account of its prolonged retention of 
the style. The particular phase of Gothic most in favour, 
the geometrical decorated, has the least right of any to be 
called national, since it was the most universal, and in our 
own country passed away more rapidly than in any other. 

While we contemplate the architecture of the Middle 
Ages in the spirit of an artist or antiquary, we have no 
wish to find fault: every trait is valuable,—to the one as 
furnishing the elements of that picturesqueness in which 
he delights ; to the other, as illustrative of the spirit of 
the age. Nor need the architect find fault, when he looks 
to the Gothic as an inexhaustible fund of resources and 
suggestions in his art. But when we propose to bind 
ourselves altogether to its adoption as a national style, 
the case is different. We must then criticise it severely 
and minutely, and with reference to its accordance with 
our own period, rather than that in which it flourished. 
Looking at it in this light, I should say that it makes 
rather too much parade of constructive devices ; that it 
is favourable to the expression of restlessness instead of 
repose ; that it leads to the production of a confused and 
broken effect, rather than one of breadth and unity ; that, 
although in many cases, as at Rheims, it may have 
attained sublimity by means of just and fine proportions, 
yet its tendency is to seek for it in exaggeration, and that 
in endeavouring to counteract this tendency, we are in 
danger of giving it a tame and common-place character. 
That its ** savageness ” and its air of mystery, which con- 
stitute its greatest charm, are wholly out of place in this 
age of refinement and realities. In our hands it must 
either exist, as it were, in a state of utter isolation, apart 
from every other production of the age, or else it must 
lose its very essence, for it is not, like the Classic, calcu- 
lated to receive the impress of any period or nation on 
which it may fall. Nor does it appear to me to be calcu- 
lated, as was the Classic, to form the groundwork of any 
new and independent style, though it must influence, toa 
very great extent, ny that succeed it. 
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It cannot be denied that in an age remarkable for in- 
tellectual expansion, vigour, and refinement, and when 
the arts were making a decided and rapid progress, the 
Gothic style was abandoned, and the Classic was ac- 
cepted, we may say by universal suffrage, as a universal 
style. It was worked out by men of the highest genius, 
who saw it was essentially a great style; fitted, notwith- 
standing its faults, to embody the noblest thoughts of 
the architect ; capable of endiess variety; admitting of 
the severest simplicity, or of the most fanciful redundance 
of omament. Its beauties are those which properly 
belong to architectere in the abstract; and not to any 
particular age or country; and it by no means excludes 
such as may be impressed upon it by the feeling 
of the nation or architect who adopts it. If worked 
out with spirit, it is sure to assume a character 
of its own, and become a national style. There ts 
as much difference between the revived classical 
architectnre of different countries and periods as be- 
tween the different aspects presented by the Gothic; 
and it would be quite a mistake to suppose that it must of 
necessity be devoid of all pcturesqueness. Such an idea 
would vanish at the first sight of any town in Spain or 
Italy, where the Gothic was superseded at an early period. 
No doubt a vast deal of poor, tame, uninteresting classic 
work has been produced, where the only aim has been 
the imitation of certain models and the observance of 
certain rules; and a vast number of vile and hideous 
fabrics have resulted from a determination to achieve 
something new, at the cost of all harmony, congruity, 
and right proportion. Now, if the architect works with 
the full intention of advancing the style by removing, to 
the best of bis power, its blemishes and defects, while he 
does not reject the guidance of those rules and usages 
which were observed by the ancients, as well as the 
greatest masters of the revival, and at the same time 
exerts himself to discover what further beauties yet re- 
main to be developed, or what may be introduced imto 
the system with propriety from other quarters, his work 
will be sure to possess originality and interest. He will 
find that he can easily adapt it to the spirit of an age 
marked by invention and rapid progress. He can make 
it really belong to the age. I cannot see that Roman 
architecture expresses any peculiar characteristic of the 
people among whom it originated except their power and 
greatness. Now power and greatness are the very ele- 
ments of good architecture, and surely not an improper 
expression of an age like the present. Romance, vivid 
imagination, over-wrought feelings are, as I remarked, 
interwoven with the life and spirit of Gothic architecture, 
and these are not the characteristics of ourage. If they 
were, our genuine works would be sure to express them. 

And now let me say a word about genuine work. A 
short time ago I spent a few days in Tangier, and was 
beyond measure charmed and interested. The costume, 
manners, and habits of the people—all I saw was new to 
me, In its architecture, every thing struck me as right 





and consistent, as well as highly picturesque. Some parts 
of the castie, from their purity of design, I should have | 
jas it did the questions of the general distribu- 


attributed to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. I was 
told, however, they were not two centuries old. Still [ 


was not the less impressed with their beauty, nor with 


that even of buildings erected within the memory of man. | 


Now the charm of the scene did not consist so much in | 


its novelty and strangeness to one acquainted only with 


ness. There is no effort to assume or present to the 
spectator the marks of a different age. If architectural 
forms as well as the dress and habits of the peopie are 
nearly identical with those of a much earlier period, it is 
because the spirit of the age, the pervading tone of mind 
and feeling, is also nearly identical; and therefore an 
unchanged style is equally expressive of both. The 
mosques, fountains, painted alcoves, roofs of carpentry, 
doorways, belonging to the present day are but littie inte- 
rior in interest to those of former ages. If we can give 
the same imterest to our modern Gothic structures, so 
that they can be pointed to as expressions of the present 
age as well as recognitions of the past, then we are right 
in attempting to revivethe style; but if our effcrts in that 
direction simply show a wish on the part cf many or of 
few to return to Medizeval fashions, I cannot see that 
such a tendency is worth any durable monument. I have 
myself no prejudice against Gothic: if I had any preju- 
dice in the matter, it would have been in tavour of the 
style, for it has been my greatest pleasure for the last 
forty years to study its best examples. I still return to 
them with increased interest, and never visit a specimen, 
even if it be one already familiar to me, without finding 
that I have still very much to learn; and I may say that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred specimens of classic archi- 
tecture I pass by without deriving from them the slightest 
gratification ; but from those few which have attracted 
my attention, I feel that it is a style which has many 
solid merits, though too often obscured by very serious 
faults, and that it may be accepted as the groundwork or 
nucleus of a living, expressive, nationai style in any 
country ; that it is capable ef the highest refinement, 
and presents no insu] stacle in the path towards 
perfection ; that it barred fre priating to 
itself, without inconsistency, beauties derived from every 
quarter ; and that it may be acapted to every purpose. it 
admits treely ornaments altogether derived from nature, 
as well as those forms which are more obscurely suggested 
by her, and which the artist has to find out for himself. 
Aud if the heathenism of the ancients should be adduced 
as an argument against the adoption of their architec- 
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ture, | would remind you that the examples we should 
study are not so much the temples as the works of a 
secular character, which are sufficient to assure us of 


the existence of an element of grandeur and solemnity 
highly suitable to religicus purposes, while the symbols 
of a false religion do not stand so prominently forward as 
to render difficult the application of the style to the 
requirements of a true religion. The church of the 
revived classical style exhibits as little of the aspect of a 
pagan temple as does the purest Gothic edifice. 

I trust 1 have stated clearly my reasons for believing 
that we are more likely to arrive at a great national] style 
through the medium of Classic than of Medizeval. It is 
probable that a great majority of those | am addressing 
hold a directly contrary opinion. 1 am aware that a 
totally different view of the case is taken by many persons 
whose taste, judgment, and talent I truly respect, and 
from whose works | would be the last person to withhold 
the praise which is so justly their due; and I do not 
Suppose that anything I say will effect a change in their 
Opinions, which they have doubtless formed not without 
Caref .l cousideration. I shall be content if I can point 
ead peel soon 8 pan nage are two sides to the question, and 
Sad Gee rn in mn ve advanced by our taking it for granted 

nab he Gothic is the Only style in which anything great 








'to baffle the ingenuity of any person. 


o solemn ee be designed, and that the Classic oaeeg han | merely the distribution of the streets which existed 
altogether discarded as unworthy of attention. ad the |; : . . 5 : 

popular fashion or feeling been for the unreserved adop- | in the interior. In this particular matteran ee 
tion of Classic, and the condemnation of the Gothic as | revolution had taken place within the last few years: 
barbarous, I should very likely have stood up for the since railways had been established the aspect of 


latter, since its exclusion from our notice would have | ‘ ‘ : . ; 
been the means of perpetuating all the faults of the | the question had been altogether changed. Thirty 


Classic, and tied it down to a dull round of repetitions, | Years ago he did not think there was a railway 
instead of developing its energies and powers of advance- | station in London; and, therefore, the question 
ment. The Gothic movement has unquestionably done | merely was, at that time, how persons should arrive 
much towards arousing the slumbering genius of archi- | fi th Dock " to the West E Pie 
tecture, but the utter exclusion of the Classic would only | rom the Vocks, perhaps, to the Wes nd, or Pic- 
have for its result a series of equally tame repetitions of | cadilly, and from the few localities where stages 
pwd = 7 gy ong kd over ol | came in from Islington on the north, from White- 
} ngelo, Palladio, and Wren, nor y pha 9 
Walsingham, and Wykeham. What we want is a real, | chapel on the east, and from the Elephant and 
living, expressive style of our own ; and as a new style is | Castle on the south. These seemed to be the great 
a a i m4 be ce aig aca we — yh | central points ; but in other respects there were no- 
e want of it, we must take as our groundwor | PRET aE 2 : ‘ 
which affords us the best hope and promise, and work particular matters to which they had to pay atten 
upon it steadily, carefully, judiciously ; refining and cor- | tion. But now this question assumed a much 
recting whenever we find an oceasion ; Studying how it graver aspect from the points to which the traffic 
may be best adapted to the requirements of the age ; how | was conveyed. From the west they now found 
it may be cleared of defects without the sacrifice of excel- he Great W os Paar “Paddi 5 
lencies ; how it may be made to preserve and combine all | the Great Western railway arriving at addington . 
the qualities of true architecture,—unity, variety, con- | from the north-west they had the line coming to 
erway hcomoncta hp snared bent ea weed nent to | tHe Euston-square station: from the north they 
J € ce W e hav ; . ve ’ * 
expect in works of art belonging to the present age. If | had the terminus at King’s-cross. The Angel was 
the architect is fully conscious of the nature of the task | now a place of utter insignificance, and was left 
cunmeram a4 Bev — — Me a ae he Ane far behind in point of communication between the 
oundwork with an unbiassed mind, and weigh y | "i * Tho 
the merits of each style brought before him; not merely | cae or Rae Fomarg, some _— why, ~ va 
| side they had the Direct Eastern and South-Eastern 


its actual beauties, as presented tc him in existing exam- | 
ples, but also its capabilities of improvement and pro-| lines, as well as all the Kentish lines coming to 


gress; and if he meets with any that already bears the 
marks of high refinement, even though it should abound | 
in faults, and that it is evidently still capable of further | 
refinement and advancement towards perfection, he will 
not hastily reject it, unless he finds that its faults are 
absolutely incurable, or that the style itself is wholly | 


unsuited to his purposes. | 





METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 





| London-bridge; and then they had the South- 


Western line going to Southampton, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, to Exeter, and joining the Cornish 
and Devonshire railways. It was in relation to 
all these points, and the necessity for establishing 
communication between them and the Docks, and 
between these termini themselves, that attention 
should be mainly directed; and, in doing this, it 
was impossible to confine themselves to the merely 


Tue adjourned discussion at the Institute of| existing streets of which the citizens now availed 


Architects, on the 21st March, on the subject of} 


themselves. Now, on looking at the pian which 


the improvements at present under consideration, | jad been prepared with so much care that the eye 
and which are contemplated for the advancement jalmost indicated the direction which these lines 


of the metropolis, was commenced by 


| ought to take in order to form valuable communi- 


Professor Donaldson, who said that a consider- | cations, they would at once see that, in going from 
able time had been already devoted to the con-! the Eastern Counties railway to Oxford-street, one 


sideration of this very important question, though 
not more than its magnitude deserved, involving 


tion of the City, and the general principles which 
would be applicable in the carrying out of any 
improvements in the metropolis. Referring to 


; |the plan which displayed the cobweb sort of 
European towns, as in its evident reality and genuine- | ra 


appearance that the City of London now assumed, 
he said, in the way of skill, of arrangement, and 
of simplicity, it was evident that the design of the 
City was inferior to that of a cobweb, which always 
exhibited some continuity and regularity; but in 
the metropolis the intricacies were sufficient almost 
He would 
say that, in building the City of London, the form 
had been adopted which was found most com- 
patible with the public convenience of the moment, 
and not with any regard to strict mathematical 
rule. This led him to the very valuable observa- 
tions made by Mr. Haywood, in the discussion at 
the last meeting: he laid down broad principles : 
he made statements which were of the utmost 
public value; and he felt that he had placed this 
discussion on a proper basis. That gentleman had 
entertained no narrow views on this subject, but 
looked at it largely; and he considered it in the 
way in which it ought to be entertained by all 
public bodies. He believed that it was only by 
looking on broad principles that they could enter- 
tain such a subject as was now before them ina 
manner at all useful. He had been looking at 
Vitruvius that evening to see if he laid down any 
principles on this subject on which they could rely, 
but he was sorry to say that author had lost him- 
self in such considerations as— which way the 
winds ought to blow, and how a city should be 
protected from the influence of the winds; and 
had forgotten that really in a city ene could not 
enter into these minute details, but should rather 
look to the traffic and to the internal communica- 
tion of the city from one part to another, than to 
whether the aspect of the city itself should be 
north, south, east, or west. According to his view, 
in large cities, already established, they must look 
to such main considerations as the points to and 
from which the internal traffic must be directed. 
There were two of these points to be considered in 
London—the inland and the maritime: the 
maritime might be taken as all that came from 
the seaboard to the great city; and the inland as 
that which came from all parts of the country ; 
and what it was necessary to provide for were the 
stoppages, as it were, in the circumference of the 
city, where the traffic must always rest on coming 
from the outer parts, in order that it might be 
regularly distributed into the city. It was) 
necessary, he maintained, to consider these resting: | 
points in the first instance, without considering | 


} 


was obliged togoa long way south to the Bank, which 
was altogether out of the line; instead of which 
there ought to be a line immediately to Oxford- 
street. That was the philosophic way of regarding 
such communications. Then, also, in getting from 
Tyburnia to Charing-cross one was obliged to pur- 
sue a most tortuous course, getting into Oxford- 
street, and then down Regent-street. Nothing 
could have been worse conceived ; for, according to 
this mode, the streets which were intended solely 
for traffic from west to east, and which ought to 
be confined to that communication, were, from the 
present condition of circumstances, obliged also to 
subservetotrafficthatshould godirect from north to 
south, Let them go to the Euston station, and what 


means of communication was there from that 


quarter ? It appeared to him that a totally dif- 
ferent view should be adopted with regard to all 
the additional lines of communication that might 
now be taken in hand, and that they ought not 
to be limited or controlled by mere established tho- 
roughfares: they should set these on one side, and 
immediately take in hand a new and vigorous line. 
In the same way, in London, it would be found 
that all our streets were wide enough, if special 
thoroughfares were only provided for the purpose 
of relieving the ordinary passages from the traffic 
created by the railway stations. Then arose the 
question, where were the railway stations to dis- 
charge their goods and passengers? It appeared 
to him that Charing-cross would be one of the 
most suitable points. It must be noted, too, that the 
accommodation with regard to bridges was most 
scant aud imperfect, and not at all fitted for the 
largely increased demand which the growth of the 
metropolis had raised up. Between Waterloo- 
bridge and Blackfriars-bridge, another was re- 
quired, as also between Blackfriars and South- 
wark bridges: there was likewise a bridge wanting 
at Lambeth. He perceived that Mr. D’Iffanger 
had been obliged to attend before his Board, and to 
explain his estimates in consequence of a state- 
ment which was issued by the Central Board, 
showing that some seventeen millions would be 
required for the purposes of metropolitan improve- 
ment; and it seemed that the local authorities 
were rising up in arms on the question of where 
the money was to come from. His idea was that 
a few millions laid out on producing these im- 
pr@&vements in the metropolis would ultimately 
repay itself. They must not fail to recollect that 
the city of Paris had itself laid out five millions in 
improvements, and why should London, which 
claimed to be the first commercial city in the 
world, do less than their neighbours, or grumble 
over the expenditure of a few millions? On the 
contrary, remembering the number of foreigners 
who annually came to London, it ought to be the 
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study of Englishmen to render the metropolis as It 
salubrious and attractive as possible. |‘ 
Mr. Mathews said, Professor Donaldson had | 


done with what had been done by the English | 
people ; but the fact was that, while the population | 
of London had doubled in thirty-two years, that 
of Paris had actually decreased since these altera- 
tions commenced ; and political economists had 
come to the conclusion that these expensive and 
extravagant outlays, which he might call ohne 
lutely reckless, hi id been the means of bringing 
the country to the verge of rnin, which at one| 
time threatened France. He believed that the 
great objection to the present system of thorough- 
fares was, that they carried traflic which did not | 
properly belong to them: Oxford-street, for in- 
stance, running east and west, should not have 
any traffic running through it, which was intended 
for north or south; and he believed, if an amend- 
ment to this extent could be carried out over any 
large surface of London, a great deal of incon- 
venience would be got rid of. But the making of 
large and expensive commun‘cations, at a cost of 
seventeen millions, at a time when they were 
going to spend millions on the drainage of the 
Thames, was a proposal which he believed the 
Government would never sanction the Board of 
Works in carrying out. 

Mr. Bell said it had occurred to him that as 
London differed so much from all other capitals 
on account of its size, it should require different 
treatment, and ought to be operated on almost 
as an aneurism, by being opened out at og centre. 
It would be almost impossible to carry out the 
idea, - had no doubt, from the auwober @ of checks ; 
but, if it were possible to make Charing-cross on 
one side, and the Borough on the other, a species of 
double Place de la Concorde, by opening out both, 
building a bridge between, and leaving a clear | 
vista of half-a-mile across the Thames from the 
National Gallery, it would not only add greatly to 
the beauty of the City, but would accomplish many 
other purposes besides. He only ventured to 
throw out this idea in consequence of what Pro- 
fessor Donaldson had said as to the necessity for 
crossing x the diagonal lines at some special point. 

Mr. C. Smith, referring to a recent article in 
the Times on metropolitan improvements, selected 
one or two of the projects put forward, which ap- 
peared to him the most important and the most 
feasible. The suggested widening of Hungerford 
Suspension-bridge, and the formation of a new 
bridge to the West Strand and Charing-cross, 
would, doubtless, afford the utmost accommodation, 
and would be the best line which could be selected. 
If there was a bridge in that place, there could 
be no doubt that it would greatly relieve the 
traffic to that part of the City, and would be be- 
sides the direct line from all the open spaces about 
Trafalgar-square to the other side of the river. 
The right direction from the Obelisk to Piccadilly 
would be across a bridge in that locality. Another 
place which was specially pointed out in this list 
was the widening of Upper and Lower Thames- 
street. His idea was, that Thames-street formed 
an excellent example in miniature of what should 
be carried out aloug the Thames. From snch a 
atreet as he proposed, there should, of course, be 
a certain number of ramifications northward, but 
by way of not cutting up the town too much, they 
should, as much as was possible, follow the incli- 
nation of the existing line of streets. 

Mr. Fowler said a great number of schemes in 
which the Thames embankment figured promi- 
nently had from time to time been put forward, 
and they had presented a most favourable appear- 
ance; but they all proved to be very disappoint- 
ing when they came to be inquired into. He him- 
self had an opportunity of seeing the plan which 
was submitted by Colonel French, me for its 
object to improve the Thames along the north side 
by forming a very magnificent line of communica- 
tion from the West End to the City. The draw- 
ings were got up with great skill and taste, and 
altogether it was a most captivating project: it 
was backed by a great deal of influence in the 
Government and at Court, but not in the City: 
there, there was a deficiency. Setting aside any 
question as to the practicability of construction, 
the enormous sacrifice of property which such a 
scheme would involve formed a complete extin- 
guisher to the plan; for, if they spoke of making 
use of the ground which now lay waste as mud, 
they were at once told that the mud which they 

proposed to occupy was the frontage of a large 
property in quays and wharfs; and, if any one 
proposed to interfere with it, the owners would 

come forward with ciaims for thousands and 
thousands of pounds. It was absurd, therefore, to 
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WATER SUPPLY OF MELBOURNE. 
| INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
On March 22nd the paper read was on “ The 


Water Supply for the City of Melbourne, South 
Australia,” by Mr. M. B. Jackson. I popula- 
tion was, in December, 1857, nearly 95,500 souls, 
for whose use the s supply of water was very inade- 
| quate, not exceeding 34 gallons per head pér diem, 
jat a cost of not less thaw 105,000/. per annm 
— es vs Mr. Blackburn rec: 

iended the er Plenty as a source for the water 
pnoeng me finally, in October, 1853, it was de- 
cided to adopt that river as the source of wat 
supply for 20,000 persons, at a daily rate of 
gallons per head. 

Mr. Blackburn was appointed con sulting eng 
neer; and, up to the per iod of his decease in 185 1 
| the utmost cordiality and unanimity existed be- 

veen him and the author, to whom the exeeuti 
of the design was confided. 
The distribution ef the water commenced 
about 19 miles’ distanee from Yan Yean, and at 
present there were (inch f 
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THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, ANi 
NEW FLORAL HALL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Tunis week, the Opera-house, Covent-garden, 

rrovements 


re-opens for the season, with several im] 


in the stai 








cases and exit-ways, to which we have 
lately alluded, made, or in course of completion. 
In our volume for 1857, we gave a view of th 


exterior as then designed ; 





and in our last volume, 
in several notices, we fully described the general 
and we det 
construction. We now give a plan of the build- 
ing taken at the level of the maith r of boxes, 
along with a better representation of the interior 
than we were able to get prepared, las& year, 
during the incomplete state of the works. We 
shall give in an early number a_ longitudinal 
section; and thus, with some farther partieulars 
sub} ined, shall have afforded to our readers 
means of information as to the whole areange- 
ments and chasacte r of the building. The new 
Floral Hall, wh will form an important 
adjunct to the bail ldin g, as to the market, cannot 
be completed for some weeks. 

Looking first to the matter of exit-ways, as of 
tance, we find that for the greund 
additional ways will be pro- 
vided or made av ‘ilabl , leading into the Floral 
Hall, one of them from iia end of the entrance- 
hall by way of box-office, and the other di- 
rectly from the pit-corridor. There will also be 
an iron staircase down into the wisest Hall as 


disp ition of the house, ails of the 








chief imp 


story, south side, tw 


au exit-way from the landing of the gram 
ease of th » princi ipal tier of boxes. On the north 
provements of similar charac 
sist of a new external doorway for thestaircase « 
the amphitheatre stalls, At the first opening « 





cess was from the pit-corrid 
o serve for commu- 





and the staircase was made t 
tween the different tiers of boxes,—the 


nication bet 
visitors to the amphitheatre stalls passing up the 
gallery stairs. The objections to this arrange- 
ment were remarked upon by us, at the time. 
fhe now-intended appropriation of the staircase 
mentioned, to the purpose for which it was de- 
| signed, however, has seemed to render necessary 
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| THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Plan on level of Grand Tier. 


an additional staircase to serve exclusively ; iron eaves-gutter, and a valance depending there- 
for communication between the several cor- | from; below which canvas would be suspended, 
ridors—pit and boxes—on that side the house. |if allowed. The covering otherwise is scarcely 
This latter staircase has now been,completed. It | wide enough for protection in all cases; but will 
is constructed of iron, and is carried by the | be of service. South of the Floral Hall we 
girders of the flooring. As there was no space | observe that a space of ground has been left un- 
for turning the stairs, they are planned in un- occupied. This it is, perhaps, intended to appro- 
broken flights ; and consequently it was necessary priate for an entrance from the Piazza of the 
to cut one of the girders at each floor, and again | Covent-garden Market, in a similar position to one 
form the connection between the portion of the | entrance of the old house. One front, however, of 
girder carried by the column, and the original | the Floral Hall is towards the Covent-garden 
bearing on the wall—an object which is attained | Market—or on the side thereof, near the angle— 
simply by the introduction of a piece of the form | so that entrance-way might be got from the Piazza 
required for head-way in the one flight, and for to the Opera-house, through the Floral Hall 
support of the flight above. jitself, if all open at night. 

On the exterior of the building, on the same| The Floral Hall on the general plan might be 
side, that is in Hart-street, all along, a pent-house | described as having the form “]; but the upper 
covering over the foot-path has been constructed, | arm, that which extends to theCovent-garden Mar- 
of thick glass, on cantilever bearers. It has an | ket side, is scarcely developed externally. The area 





of plan at the meeting of the arms, where the 
columns are coupled at the angles, will be covered 
by a dome considerably above the general roof, 
and terminated by a spire-capped lantern. The 
length on the ground is about 230 feet, and the 
width 75 feet. The roof is carried in three spans, 
by iron columns, and by the south wall of the 
theatre : but the columns of the outer range, south 
side, of the Floral Hall, are built up in an external 
wall of brickwork. The centre division, roofed 
over in semicircular form, is 50 feet from centre 
of column to centre of column, and the side por- 
tions, or aisles, with sloping roofs, are each 12 feet 
6 inches. The aisle-roofs and the main cornice of 
| the centre division, are carried by arched ribs 
| springing from the columns ; and the arched prin- 
| cipal ribs of the main roof, at the higher level, are 
|carried partly by a bracket above each column, 
| which is part of the same casting as one half of 
the arched rib of the aisle-roof. Otherwise, each 
| steht rib whether in the length of the hall, or 

across the aisles, may be described as of two 
| castings. The principal ribs of the main roof will 
be described shortly. 

The ground is excavated below the principal 
| floor, so as to afford a basement story, 16 feet in 
'height, which may be divided into two stories. 
| The lower level is reached by steps, at the south- 
_east, externally. The basement is divided by four 
_rows of columns, 16 feet 8 inches apart, and the 

external walls. The columns carry main girders, 
, lengthway of the building, and these carry smaller 
‘girders, about 4 feet apart, for tile arches, on 
which concrete will be laid, and sleepers for x 
boarded floor. The longitudinal girders have a 
| bearing of about 20 feet: they are 1 foot 7 inches 
deep in the middle ; have a top flange, 6 inches by 
1} inch; bottom flange, 1 foot 3 inches by 
2} inches ; and middle web, 1} inch thick; and 
are proved to 24 tons. They are bolted end to 
,end, by j-inch bolts, through box-heads of the 
columns. The sinaller transverse girders, with & 
bearing of about 15 feet 6 inches, are 1 foot deep 
throughout, and have top flange 2 inches by 
; inch; bottom flange, 8 inches by 1} inch ; and 
middle web, } inch; and are proved to 4} tons. 
They are bolted end to end, through the longitu- 
dinal girders. The columus in the principal 
floor, 50 feet across the building, as stated, are 
21 feet 54 inches (centre to centre), lengthway of 
the building. They are nearly 19 feet in height,. 
or to the springing of the arched ribs before 
described. The capitals are somewhat of “semi- 
| Norman” character; the bases are octagonal ; 
and a portion of the shaft, terminated by a bead 
and a nail-head ornament, is fluted and reeded. 
The longitudinal arch-ribs, as well as the brackets 
carrying the roof-principals, have their spandrils 
filled in with tracery and cusps, Gothic in character- 
The cornice, to its main line, to be crowned by a row 
of antefixe, is about 27 feet. At this level, at the 
, point above each column, springs the arched prin- 
cipal of the centre roof. It is formed of two 
semicircles of § of an inch T iron, 3 inches by 
5 inches, in segments, riveted at the junctions, 
the two strutted apart by ornamental bars of 
cast iron, forming radiating divisions of the arch, 
and connected by diagonal bolts, which are 
screwed to a central ring. These principal ribs 
carry rolled-iron purlins, which themselves carry 
iron sash-bars, pieces of angle-iron as saddles 
being screwed on or riveted, at all the intersec- 
tions, to allow of the support and the riveting 
or screwing to such pieces. The gutters next the 
_ walls will be carried partly on ornamental brackets. 
The height from the floor of the hall to the crown 
of the arch will be 53 feet 6 inches, and from the 
bottom of the columns in the basement it will be 
|72 feet. Along the crown of the arch there is » 
raised portion, filled with louvres, for ventilation. 
_ In the portion of the Hall which is next Covent- 
garden Market, there will be a small gallery over 
_the Piazza, ranging with baleonies of the houses 
each side. 

The end elevations are chiefly made up of 
simple facing-castings, panelled and ornamented, 
with circular forms, lattice-work, and perfora- 
tions, and terminating the main divisions of the 
plan and of the semi-circular roof, to which wilk 
be added a fringe of antefixe or floriated orna- 
ment, or around the latter, as well as on the 
horizontal cornices which terminate the aisles. 
Possibly a low pent-house roo: may be added 
along the Bow-street end. The iron-work has 
been executed by Mr. Henry Grissell, of the 
Regent’s Canal Iron Works; the general contrac- 
tors being Messrs. C. and T. Lucas. The archi- 
tect, as our readers know, is Mr. Edward M. Barry. 
The building seems likely to be well adapted to 








its purpose ; and the interior promises tobe bighly 


effective. 
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PARIS. 

Ar present they are removing, from the Park of 
St. Ouen, a number of trees of a sufficient size for 
the new boulevards. A few days ago, while up- 
rooting an elm tree of thirty-five or forty years 
growth, a cavity was discovered containing a 
quantity of human bones belonging to a distant 
period. 

In the opening of a new street that may be 
called a prolongation of the Rue Lafayette, the 
Faubourg Poissonniére will lose some houses, but 
it will be usefully and directly put in communica- 
tion with an important centre, formed by the 
quartiers of the Faubourg Montmartre and that cf 
St. Lazare. 

Since the Paris butchers have obtained that 
freedom from police interference which enables 
them totreat directly with their customers,—thanks 
to the Emperot’s good management of Paris,— 
many vast establishments have been opened in that 
city. We can cite one at the corner of the Rue 
Tronchet and the Rue Neuve-des-Mathurins. Up- 


wards of thirty métres in length, it is entirely | 


filled up with white marble or supports of porphyry. 
The counter is of white marble on silver Caryatides. 
A fountain plays in a basin 6 feet diameter in the 
centre of the shop, and vases of flowers and shrubs 
are dispersed about with a certain degree of taste. 
Thirty-nine persons are employed in the establish- 
ment, which offers for sale, each morning, twenty 
oxen, twenty calves, and sixty sheep. 


The Academy of Beaux Arts, on Saturday last, | 


elected M. F. de Mercey as member, in the room 
of the Count de Houdetot. The other candidates 
were MM. Eugene Flandin, De Caumont, and the 
celebrated novelist Arséne Houssaye, The majority 
for M. de Mercey was very great: out of 43 votes 
he obtained 40. 

It appears that the Paris improvements demand 
a new Palace, and it is said that M. Lefuel, archi- 
tect of the Louvre, has presented to the Emperor 
plans for the complete reconstruction of the Palace 
of the Tuileries, excepting the central portion 
erected by order of Marie de Medicis. Seven 
million francs are named as the estimated cost of 
the new structure. 

A considerable number of engineers and archi- 
tects are at present employed in Paris making 
surveys for a new Ordnance Survey or “Cadastre ” 
of the new additions to the town. These plans are to 
show the alignement of projected new streets, also 
proposed plantations, monumental structures, new 
“ Mairies ” about to be constructed, detajls as to 
paving and lighting with gas, &c.; in short, a 
general plan of the works required to be executed 
and their estimated cost. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Tuts Society’s twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition, 
now open in the Suffolk-street Galleries, com- 
prises 822 paintings and drawings, and seven 
models and pieces of sculpture. The principal 
works are by artists whose names have long been 
known in connection with the Society, and with 
whose style and capabilities the picture-loving 
public are so well acquainted that the mention 
of the subject almost enables them to guess the 
aspect of the picture. As a whole, the collection 
compares well with those of previous years, and 
this the buyers have already recognized, forty-six 
pictures having been disposed of at the private 
view, and producing about 1,500/. The sums of 
money now spent in England, in works of art, is 
very remarkable. On the same day pictures were 
sold at Christie’s for about 11,0007, when the por- 
trait of Mrs. Hoare and her child, by Reynolds, 
brought 2,550 guineas; and a landscape, by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, the size of a dish, 440 guineas! 

The two principal works contributed by the 
president of the society, Mr. Hurlstone, are from 
“Hamlet” (53) and “Othello” (226). The 
latter, which pleases the more, is a good specimen 
of his style; but ethnologists will probably not 
accept the head of Othello as that of a Moor. Mr. 
Pyne has a very charming view of “Genoa from 
the New Terrace,” a large picture, and more com- 
pletely satisfactory than anything he has ex- 
hibited for some time. As a portrait of the place 
it may, perhaps, be objected that the houses, of 
Which the upper part is seen above the terrace on 
the right hand, are, in reality, less lofty. Amongst 
his other pictures we should especially commend 
262, the “ Isola Piscatore, Lago Maggiore.” Mr. 
Cobbett shows great improvement in his figures. 
No. 11, “Heather Bells,” and “A Bit of Lun- 
cheon ” (488), are amongst the most satisfactory 
works in the exhibition. Mr. H. J. Boddington’s 
landscapes still please. His “Autumn” (497), is 


a charming picture of its class, and several others | t hureh.— mgt 
| Corinthian type; and he begged attention to the /‘fur erecting in St. Paul’s Cathedral a monument 
' ° e 


night be selected for the same praise. 


THE BUILDER. 


Mr. Salter has wisely given up dancing nymphs, 
and has essayed a passage in English history— 
“The Confiscation of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Estate” (70); and Tennant, Clint, Cole, and 
Baxter, hold their own, to say the least. The 
“Scene from Abou-Hassan, the Wag, or the 
Sleeper awakened” (450), isa remarkable piece of 
manipulation, dealing rather more with the outer 
than the inner rman. 
least successful part of the picture. The dwarf 
Hopley’s curious “Birth of a Pyramid” at the 
British Institution. Of an entirely different cha- 
racter is No. 113, “News from my Lad,” by J. 


countenance of the old man reading a letter from 
his son. Not attractive by its general tone, and 





figure, it is, nevertheless, a work of thought, and 
| merits examination. No. 126, close by, a picture 
| by E. N. Downward, from Keats’s Isabella,— 
“He knew whore gentle hand was at the latch, 

Before the doer had given her to his view,”— 
|should have been on the line. Mr. Buckner’s 
| portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Edmund Phipps is a 
great improvement on some of his previous works, 
and has high qualities. “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” by Baxter, is a pretty picture, but has not 
the red cloak of the village. In 173, “The 


The principal figure is the | 


on the right-hand side may be also seen in Mr. | 


Campbell, jun. where the interest centres in the | 


marred by the drawing of the right leg of the | 


Opinions of the Press,” Mr. J. Roberts represents | 


}a young artist prostrated by the refusal of an | 


intending buyer to complete the purchase, in 
| consequence, we are to suppose, of an adverse 
criticism in a journal. This and his 48, a child 
| playing with flowers,— 


* Fit emblem of human life,”— 


| will advance Mr. Roberts in public estimation. 
| $5, “Entrance to the Port of Havre,” J. J. 
Wilson; 49, “The Wearied Shepherd,” J. J. 
Hill; 108, “The Mountain Path,” by 1. Henzell 
(who has made advance); 206, “ North Coast of 
Devon,” by W. West; 233, “A quiet Spot on the 
Thames ;” 293, “A Fresh Breeze,” by E. Niemann 
(the water excellent) ; 340,“ A Welsh Mill,” by E. A. 
Pettitt (though wanting in atmosphere); and 445, 
“On the Llugwy,” by J. P. Pettitt, willall repay 
examination. The Water-colour Room, too, has 
several pleasant works: amongst them, 652, “A 
Grassy Bank,” by R. Collinson ; 748, “Scene from 
Tweifth-Night,” by I’. Fenton; and 766, “ Doorga 
Pooja, Hindoo Festival,” by W. H. H. Hutchinson, 
have points of interest of their own. 





METAL-WORK. 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

AT a meeting held on the 15th ult. a lecture 
was delivered by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, on 
“Ancient Metal-work applied to Domestic Pur- 
poses, and the Uses of Iron in reference to the new 
Museum.” In the course of it he put forward the 
theory, that metal foliage was the model for the 
early foliage in stone of the thirteenth century. 

The secretary called Mr. Skidmore’s attention 
to a building more ancient than the Middle Ages, 
and of an authority higher than any which would 
support his theory of the use of metal-work in 
artistic decoration. He meant Solomon’s Temple. 
He was not aware of stone carving described there : 
the walls, the cornices, with their carved pome- 
eranates, were covered with gold; and the great 
brass pillars had capitals of molten and wrought 
brass. Allusion was made to the new Toronto 
Museum, for which a much larger sum was granted 
by that University than by that of Oxford for its 
museum. 

On the 22nd the subject was discussed. Mr. 
Parker, the president, said that Mr. Skidmore 
seemed to think that not unfrequently shrines 
were original models of churches, first made in 
metal, and then serving for the general idea of a 
church. He considered this not an improbable 
view, and one which was supported by facts of 
which we were aware, namely, that metal work- 
manship was in advance of stone. 

Mr. Lowder said,—The views of Mr. Skidmore 
were so novel, and yet so plausible, that though at 
first he disliked the notion of metal feliage being 
the model for stone, yet on considering the subject 
more carefully, he felt persuaded that very much 
in this view was true. He did not confine his re- 
marks to Mediwval work: he would go back to 
the more ancient styles of architecture, and he 
thought that we should discover that the carving 
of stone capitals would resolve itself into two 

| classes—those of essentially stone character, and 


| those which were derived from metal. Of the 


former were the Egyptian class of capitals, and | 
the Grecian Doric of the latter, all capitals of the 


circumstance that Corinthian brass or bronze was 
at one time the most famous in the world. Our 
arliest foliage followed the Corinthian type: it 
then developed into the stiff-leaved foliage of the 
thirteenth century, deriving itself, if the views 
here put forward were correct, from the metal 
ornamentation in gold, silver, or copper; the 
feeling by which the architects were actuated 
being that of wishing to represent in commoner 


| materials the choice work of their noblest metals. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE first conversaztone given by the Association 
in their new home, Conduit-street, will be held 
this Friday evening, when doubtless the members 
| and their friends will muster strongly. 

At the meeting of the class of design, on 
Friday evening, March 25th, Mr. Randall Druce 
| was unanimously re-elected president of the class. 

The sketches contributed were for “ labourers’ 
| cottages.” The half-hour’s sketch was “a cottage 
doorway.” At the next meeting of the class on 
Friday evening, April 8th, the removal to the 
new premises in Conduit-street will be maugus 
rated by an address from the president, and the 
reading of a paper on “ The future Development 
of Architecture in England,” in addition to the 
usual subjects of the class. 








MONUMENTAL. 


New Mural Monument in York Minster.— 
A mural monument has been erected in the south 
| aisle of the choir of the cathedral. The monu- 
|ment, which is of brass, is 8 feet 3 imches in 
|length, and 3 feet 9 inches in breadth. It is in 
memory of the officers, privates, &c. of the 19th 
Regiment of Foot, who fell in the Crimea. Gothie 
tracery work constitutes the head of the memorial, 
immediately below which is a representation of 
the resurrection of our Lord. On either side of 
the Saviour is an angel kneeling with expanded 
wings, and underneath are two other angels facing 
each other, and blowing trumpets. Beneath these 
is the inscription. On the left-hand side of the 
monument, near to the top, is the figure of St. 
Michael the Archangel, in the act of trmmphing 
over the fallen angels. Beneath St. Michael is a 
representation of Gideon, one of the judges of 
Israel ; and below this figure is another, consisting 
of Judas Maccabeus, the great warrior and Jewish 
deliverer. To the right are three similar figures. 
The first is St. George, overcoming the dragon ; 
the second, Joshua, the great leader of the 
Israelites ; the third, a Roman centurion. Except 
St. Michael, the whole are attired as warriors 
after the autique. The monument is encircled 
with a moulding of black marble. It has been de- 
signed by Mr. John Powell, of Birmingham, archi- 
tect ; and has been executed by the Messrs. Hard- 
man, cf Birmingham. The monument has re- 
ceived a thin coating of a chemical preparation 
perfectly transparent, in order to protect it from 
the influence of the atmosphere, and to preserve 
the colour of the brass, which, it is said, will be 
maintained for a great number of years without 
the necessity of a second application of the solu- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous.—A committee, including nearly 
every name in the Academy, is labouring to pro- 
vide a public memorial of the late Thomas 
Stothard. It is proposed to erect, in the National 
Gallery, or some other public institution, a statue 
or bust, as the amount of subscriptions may 
warrant. We wish the enterprise success. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne is about to erect, in 
Romsey Abbey Church, a monument to the 
founder of his family, Sir William Petty. Ata 
meeting held at Glasgow, the Acting Committee 
cn the national Wallace monument have, by a 
majority of ten to five, declined to approve of 
what occurred at the meeting on the Ist of 
February, and resolved not to proceed in terms 
thereof. The committee have also resolved to 
extend the period for receiving models and designs 
to ist June, the designs to be exhibited in Stirling, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, for ten days, and a com- 
mittee meeting thereafter to be held at Edin- 
burgh to consider as to the design best suited ; 
and, if twelve persons be present, to deeide 
thereon. —— A monument, in Caen stone has 
just been forwarded to Ireland, from Mr. Richard- 
son’s studio, to the late Earl of Bandon. It 
consists of a full-length portrait statue of the 
deceased peer, in the coronation robes, on a table of 
Gothie tracery, containing the armorial bearings 
and supporters of the house of Bandon. It is to 
be erected in the south transept or aisle of 
Sandon Church. Arrangements are in progress 
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to the memory of Vice-admiral the late Lord Lyons. 
An influential committee has been formed. 
The foundation-stone of a statue to the memory 
of the late Daniel O’Connell has been laid at Ennis, 
in the presence of a great concourse of persons. 
The church of Yazor, eight miles N.W. of Here- 
ford, which was erected by Sir Robert Price, bart. 
has had placed in it a monument to his memory, 
executed by Mr. B. Jennings, jun. sculptor. The 
monument is affixed to the western wall, between 
the pulpit and the communion rails. The plan is 
that of a marble tablet inclosed between parallel 
jambs, and under a double canopy, ogee-headed 
with crocketed pinnacles, and in the Decorated 
style. The pinnacles are set on edgeway, and 
the light falls upon the monument from the 
painted window over the family pew, which 
is directly opposite. The monument is sup- 
ported on corbels, representing angels’ heads. 
Upwards of 4,500/. have been subscribed 

















The expense is to be borne by Sir John Pakington, 
the lord of the manor and patron of the living. 
Mr. Perkins, architect for the dean and chapter of 
Worcester, carried out the work according to Sir 
John’s intentions, and has succeeded in cleansing 
the fabric from accumulated rubbish, strengthen- 
ing its walls, and fitting it up anew. The entire 
walls of the church have been scraped, and but- 
tresses erected externally for their support. A 
feature of the restoration is the opening an arch 
on the north side of the nave to render the chapel 
accessible to the congregation. This chapel (the 
burial-place of the Pakingtons for centuries) has 
now been fitted up with seats. The curions erec- 
tion which stood at the south-west corner of the 
nave, answering the purpose of a gallery above 
and a coal-cellar below, has been cleared away as 
an unsightly excrescence. The carvings are by 
Moyson, of Birmingham. One of the chancel 
windows, now re-opened, as also the east window, 





for a “Stephenson Monument,” to include a 


will be filled with stained glass by Hardman. The 





involving a large nightly expenditure, so that his 
statement as to inadequate returns will not sur- 
prise. In a larger house this would not be the 
case; the expenditure required would be little 
more, but the returns might, of course, be very 
much greater. 

“Henry V.” follows up the view of Medieval 
life, costume, and architecture, presented in 
Richard II. The great scene of the play, in this 
point of view, is the siege of Harfleur, at the end 
of the second act, when an attack is made on a 
breach of the walls, and repulsed by the French, 
who close it with fascines and other contrivances. 
The walls built up on the stage, and the rush of a 
|mighty crowd of picturesque warriors, produce 
/an effect which, in its way, has never been 
equalled. In this scene, too, the king delivers 
| admirably the stirring speech ending,— 

“Cry, God for Harry! England! and St. George !”’ 
|The chorus, in order to admit of Mrs. Kean’s 
assistance in the revival, takes the shape of Clio, 





statue; and 5,000/. is the maximum sum. That | west window and others have been supplied with | the Muse of History, in lieu of that of Time, and 
sum, remarks the Gateshead Observer, may | new tracery. The stone for the church restora- | very elegantly does Mrs. Kean deliver the poetry 
not suffice to erect a free library and provide a| tion was obtained from Hadley. The contrac-! assigned to her. The chorus is first seen beneath 
statue; but the ratepayers of Newca tle have | tors for the works were Messrs. Wood, Brothers. | monopteral Ionic temple, polychromed, which 
the means in their own hands of supplying all| The church is warmed with a hot-air apparatus | jars somewhat at first with the Medieval charac- 


deficiencies: there is a permissive Act, under | 
which they may impose a small rate for a free 
library ; and, if the statue and its adjuncts be 
contributed by the public subscription, a very small 
additional amount will do the rest. A meeting 
of the subscribers will be held at Easter, to de- 
termine the questions yet open as to the monu- 
ment. The inauguration of the monument to 
Mungo Park, the distinguished African traveller, 
has taken place at Selkirk, amid enthusiastic 
demonstrations. A committee of the City 
Council of Edinburgh are considering as to the 
best means to have the room in the Scott Monu- 
ment in Princes Street-gardens—the windows of 
which were recently filled in with stained glass, 
and which was intended as a museum for objects 
connected with the author of “ Waverley ”—fitted 
up in a suitable manner with a view to have that 
purpose carried out. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Peterborough.—In the cathedral choir a portion 
of the work is now exposed to view. Every por- 
tion of the ribs, bosses, and groining is decorated 
with gold or body colours. The groins, which 
spring in compartments of a somewhat square 
shape from the Norman shafts, are being lightly 
painted, the ribs and capitals being highly gilt 
and coloured, while the interstices have a light 
ground with gilt stars, and at the point where the 
ribs expand to the widest is a circular medallion in 
every compartment, eight in each of the square 
groins. These are painted on prepared canvas, 
affixed to the wood. The whole is designed on 
the principles of heraldic colouring, and executed 
by Mr. Castle, of London, under the direction of 
Mr. Scott, architect to the cathedral. 

Windsor.—Clewer Church has been reopened, 
after undergoing considerable extension, altera- 
tion, and repair, both external and internal, at a 
cost of 1,000/. to which her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort contributed 100/. ‘The new altera- 
tions afford an increased accommodation for up- 
wards of 100 persons. 

Manningford Bohun.—The consecration of All 
Saints Church, Manningford Bohun, took place on 
the Ist ult. The cost of the building, including 
boundary walls, formation of churchyard, &c. 
amounts to 1,350/. of which 250/. are still unpro- 
vided. The church is from the design of Mr. 
Whitley C. Clacy (son of Mr. J. B. Clacy, of Read- 
ing, architect), the architect who was selected to 
furnish the plans and superintend the erection of 
the building. It is in the Early English style, 
and consists of nave, chancel, porch, and vestry. 
The walls are of Twerton stone, random worked, 
and jointed with grey mortar, contrasting with 
the freestone dressings. The roof is covered with 
slate. The west end is surmounted with a bell, 
and the east with a stone cross. In the interior 
the roof is open, showing the framing, and the 
timbers are of deal, stained dark oak colour. The 
benches are open, of deal, also stained oak colour. 
There is a stone font at the east end. The palpit, 
also, is of stone, circular in form. The floor is of 
black and red tiles. The chancel is entered 





by Haden and Son. 
Swansea.— The foundation-stone of a new 
Jewish Synagogue has been laid here. The build- 
ing is to be in the Italian style of architecture. 
The principal front will be set back from the line 
of Goat-street, and will present an ornamental 
appearance ; the facing, mouldings, and ornaments 
being of Bath stone, from the Comb Down quarries. 
The ground-floor area for the pewing will be 
17 feet 9 inches in length, and 25 feet in width. 
The height of the synagogue internally, from the 
ground-floor to the top of the sloping ceiling, will 
be 31 feet. Ventilating flues will be built in the 
walls, under the gallery ceiling, and will have iron 
ornamental working or sliding plates. The number 
of sittings which will be provided will be 178. 
Crickhowell.—A Gothic reredos of early English 
style, the chief material being Caen stone, has 
been erected in the parish church of Llangenny. 
The reredos is surmounted by the east window, 
and both have been given by the pastor as a 
family memorial, The design was furnished by 
the Rev. G. J. Davies, of Lilangynyder. The 
sculptors were Evans and Son, of Crickhowell ; 
and the painting of the tablets was intrusted to 
J. Jones, painter, also of Crickhowell. Other im- 
provements are in contemplation. 
Stratford-on-Avon.—The following estimates 
for the restoration of the Independent Chapel, 
have been sent in, the committee accepting the 
tender of Mr. W. Holtom for 1227.10s. Mr. T. 
Hewins, 124/.; Joseph Mills, 133/. ; John Roberts, 
1337. 10s.; W. Bennett, jun. 145/. 6s.; John 
Meads, 1657. 10s.; James and George Callaway, 
172/. Mr. Joseph Lattimer, jun. is appointed 
architect. 





SCENERY AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRF, 

Mr. CHARLES KEAN closes his eventful manage- 
ment of the Princess’s Theatre with the revival of 
Shakspeare’s “ King Henry the Fifth,” and in it 
has given, we need scarcely say, a remarkable pic- 
ture of the incidents and shock of war. If a breach 
of our relationships with France had occurred (let 
us hope it never may!), nothing could have been 
executed more likely to stir the people and inflame 
their ardour. Viewing the matter in a scenic 
point of view, we should have preferred a play, to 
end with, which would have introduced us to Rome, 
say “Coriolanus,” or, better still, “ Anthony and 
Cleopatra,” involving Rome and Egypt. Either 
of these would have admitted of extraordinary 
illustration, and have made his series complete in 
an architectural and ethnological point of view,— 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, Peru, and Great 
Britain in the pre-Norman age, the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the Tudor period. However, let us praise 
our manager for what he Aas done rather than 
lament what is left undone. There seems no 
reason, indeed, why he may not, on some other 
and larger stage, complete this view of Universal 
History. Mr. Kean says, in his introduction to 
“ Henry V.” that “ Wonderful as have been the 
yearly receipts, yet the vast sums expended,— 
sums, I have every reason to believe, not to be 
paralleled in any theatre of the same capability 
throughout the world,—make it advisable that I 





through a massive pointed arch, and the altar 
railings are of oak, on foliated iron standards. 
Hampton Lovett,—The parish church of this 
place has been re-opened for divine service after 
undergoing restoration. The chancel and other 
portions of the works are not yet finished, but 
the general restoration is pretty well complete, 





should now retire from the self-imposed responsi- 
| bility of management, involving such a perilous 
oatlay; and the more especially, as a building 
| so restricted in size as the Princess’s renders any 
|adequate return utterly hopeless.” We believe 
| we are not far wrong in saying that some of these 
revivals have cost as much as 4,000/. each, besides 


| ter of the play, but viewed in relation with the 
| Muse of History is defensible. Tableaux are in- 
| troduced to illustrate the chorus, and in one of 
these, where the French are seen playing hazard 
for the English prisoners (not yet taken), Mr. 
Cathcart, who personates the Dauphin, putting 
aside the affected attitudinizing into which he has 
fallen, displays much natural abandonment and 
hearty vivacity, and closes the scene with ap- 
plause. An historical episode, illustrating the 
chronicler’s account of the reception of the king 
in London, after the battle of Agincourt, per- 
mits of a view of the foot of London-bridge, 
the shipping at the side, and of a “ pageant” of 
kings and angels ; while for the last scene we have 
a view of the interior of the Cathedral of Troyes, 
in Champagne. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Kean will not be 
allowed to terminate his career, as manager of the 
Princess’s, without some tangible testimony of 
general approval ; and in the meanwhile the public 
will best show their appreciation of his energetic 
and now long-continued endeavours in their behalf, 
by flocking to see his last Shakspearean revival, 
“ King Henry the Fifth.” 








GLASGOW ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue last meeting of the winter session of this 
Society was held on the 21st March, Mr. J. Baird, 
architect, in the chair. Mr. Francis T. Dollman 
read a paper on “Ancient Scottish Domestic 
Architecture,” which was illustrated by a large 
number of drawings, and which gave rise to some 
interesting conversation. It was observed that, 
although Mr. Dollman was correct in noting the 
absence of pointed arches as a characteristic of 
Scottish domestic architecture, there are, neverthe- 
less, many beautiful examples of its use. Two of 
these, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, were men- 
tioned, namely, Bothwell Castle, entirely in the 
Pointed style—a magnificent ruin, not yet illus- 
trated ; and Carrick Castle, on Loch Goil, where 
all the openings are pointed, the large win- 
dows being simple equilateral arches, and the 
small ones trefoils. 





THE REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS OF 
DR. HUNTER FROM ST. MARTIN’S-IN- 
THE-FIELDS TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By the time this goes to press the spacious 

crypt of the church of St. Martins-in-the-Fields 

will have been cleared of between 2,000 and 

3,000 dead bodies, which have for long been 

allowed to taint the atmosphere of the church 

and neighbourhood. A large number of the 
coffins, which were stacked in the usual manner, 
have been put below the ground, and covered with 
concrete. Several bodies have, however, been 
removed by relations to other places. Amongst 
these all that remains of John Hunter, who in his 
day did so much to advance the study of anatomy, 
has—chiefly in consequence of the exertions of 

Dr. Frank Buckland, the son of the late Dean of 

Westminster—been removed to the north isle of 

Westminster Abbey, to a spot close to the remains 

of a poet whose grave is marked by the words, 

“O Rare Ben Jonson.” 

It is worth while to notice that, up to about 
twenty years ago, interments were allowed to be 
made at St. Martin’s in wooden coffins; and it is 
found that while the bodies confined within leaden 
coffins are in a dangerous state, those which have 
been placed in wooden ones have become dry 
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ones; all that remains, in most of these instances, | number of a, se for » more vigilant and constant 
me EY " * supervision of buildings ; and this expectation of guarding 

not Mey more on ca | ma: — “ against all possible calamities by official care and inspec- 
course, the gases, &c. have been distributed | tion appears to be very general. Now I do not propose here 
around, and finally decomposed. to attempt to give opinion as to the limits to which official 
Some idea of the extent of the interments here —— of buildings can be advantageously carried ; 

-| but I am convinced, from a careful consideration of the 
may be gathered from a glance at the stones} circumstances attending those accidents which have come 
in memory of those who have been here placed | specially under my notice, and a perusal of the evidence 
to rest. In a short time 2s av afely | #dduced upon others, that no amount of official inspection 

1e spot may be safely 


+s A . * .- | will prevent their occasional occurrence, but, on the 
Vv 1 ‘ , , 7 » > > . > ’ , _ 
isited by the curious, who will be interested in other hand, it is greatly to be feared, that by leaning so 
some of these records. much upon official supervision, by attempting to lay the 
onus of guarding against these calamities upon the dis- 
: age surveyors, or other functionaries, which onus, it may 
be ae e seen by the verdicts of juries, rarely seems to be fixed 
COMPETITIONS. upon them when most needed, the sense of personal 
. : > responsibility of owners, occupiers, builders, and architects 
Roman Catholic Church of SS. Peter and Paul, | specially connected with the buildings, will be weakened; 
Cork.—Some time since the Building Committee | and anything which has a tendency to weaken that sense 
advertised for designs for the above church. In | of personal responsibility, on the part of those most inti- 


“ : . . ‘ | tely concerned, must be fraught with much evil, and 
answer to their appeal th eceiV esponses | Mately — eat ws , 
from the following cous eat Tesponses | tend rather to increase than to diminish the number of 


Messrs. Pugin, | accidents.” 
— om Hadfield and Goldie, Wigley, Nichol, We learn from the same report that permission 
ichard R, Brash, Murray, John Hurley, William | has been given to erect sexagon lamp pedestals, 














namely :—Jacob’s vision of the ladder reaching 
to heaven, with angels descending and ascending ; 
the putting of Joseph into the pit ; Joseph making 
himself known to his brethren; Jacob blessing his 
sons Ephraim and Manasseh ; the finding of Moses ; 
and the passage of the Red Sea, with the over- 
whelming of the hosts of Pharaoh. The upper 
part of the window is enriched with canopy work 
and tracery. 

Slaithwaite.—A memorial window has recently 
been completed for the church of Slaithwaite, 
Yorkshire, from a design by Mr. Charles Evans. 
The architectural style of the window is Venetian, 
and forms three divisions, the centre light being 
occupied by “ The Good Samaritan.” The lateral 
divisions are filled with foliated diapered glass, in 
the centre of which, on either side, are “ Alpha 
and Omega ;” and the whole is surrounded by an 
interlaced border, on a coloured ground. The 
window was executed by Mr. David Evans, of 





Atkins, Phillips, Patrick Morriss, John S. Butler, | which, serving the purposes of those who erect | Shrewsbury, 


= ger = designs were exhibited, fora’ them as advertising columns, are at the same time | 
, _ “4 “ © 2 > . . i 
~eeae. ore the award was made, in the/ to serve the public with letter-boxes, a clock, | 
— of the Atheneum. The following is the | street-fountains, mileage-posts, and other things, | 
pe ee er the Nec yrnney :—Ist the applicants undertaking to keep them brilliantly | 
premium, Mr. John Hurley, Cork; 2nd ditto, j}Iuminated throughout the night: none have as | 
Hadfield and Goldie, Sheffield ; 3rd ditto, William yet been fixed ” | 
Atkins, Cork. The design selected for execution 
is that of Mr. Pugin, of London. The award in : psa ‘s 
this case is something like the usual awards of THE TABERNACLE COMPETITION. 
building committees. It has been made without) May I request that you will give insertion to | 
any reference whatsoever to the instructions | the following letter, just received from the Rev. 
issued to competing architects. —Onr or Tur C.H. Spurgeon, as! think it due to myself, no less 
HUMBUGGED. than to the committee, and the author of the 
Inverness New Poorhouse.—The special com-' second premiated design, that some explanation 
mittee of the Parochial Board of Inverness, having should be given concerning the awards in the late 
opened the sealed packets referring to three designs | competition for the new Tabernacle, in completion 
for a new poorhouse, given in by Mr. Matthews, | of the whole subject thereof, more especially since 
Mr. A. Ross, and Mr. Rhind, all local architects, | it will henceforth constitute rather an important 
the plans of Mr. Matthews were preferred by the precedent in the history of architectural compe- 
committee, Mr. Ross’s designs being considered | tition. E. C. Rosrnys. 
next in merit. With reference to the report | “‘To Mr. E. C. Robins. 
given of this matter in the local Courier, Mr.| “ a Sir,—l am requested by a committee to for- 
ere ‘ ° say | Ward the enclosed cheque for 50/. as the first premium. 
Ross has Feque sted the local Ad ertiser to ny ** In so doing, allow me to congratulate you upon the 
that It was not from ‘not feeling himself quite architectural taste which is so manifest in your drawings. 
certain of current prices” that he refused a} ‘In my own personal selection, yours was one of 
guarantee of his estimate of cost, but because he — which I considered to be pre-eminent among the 
was required to give, during the meeting of com-| “« We have inspected the designs with great care and 
mittee, a guarantee off-hand, which is not cus- | long deliberation, and although we are compelled to 
tomary, and was not stipulated for in the instruc- | prefer Mr. Pocock’s design as the best basis for our future 
tios ee shitects eg * ts wag | Duilding, we could not but regret that we were thus com- 
BONS CO AFCRILECIS, aD nat his estimate was | pelled to lose your services in the erection. 
simply a probable one. “You may not be aware that we have received from 


East Grinstead new Central Union Workhouse. | private friends of yours, and persons for whom you have | 
— a lie. : : é * | erected buildings, the most flattering testimonials of your 
On the day appointed, March 16, twenty-one ability. Since these were unsolicited on your part, and 


sets of designs were sent to the clerk of the union, ; probably unknown to you, we thought them worthy of 
as desired by the advertisement which appeared in | the highest consideration, and should have felt great 
our paper. On the following day, at the meeting nee in entrusting our great undertaking to your} 
of the guardians, six sets of designs were selected |“ Wishing you every prosperity, Iam, &c. 
for further consideration on the following Mon- | (Signed) “C,H. SPuRGEON.” | 
day, when they were again reduced to two; one | ——— 
by Messrs. Peck and Stephens, of London and | STAINED GLASS. 
Maidstone ; and the other by Messrs. Sass and Cox, | a Py MEE Ke ae 
of London ; both parties being invited to meet the | Chelmsford.—The new east window of the! 
guardians on the 29th, on which day Mr. Fred. | parish church of Chelmsford has now been! 
Peck attended on the part of Peck and Stephens ; | fitted up fede memorial to the late. Lady 
and Messrs. Cox and Sass were both present. The | Mildmay. The object of Mr. Chancellor in the 
guardians, after hearing the explanations of design was to make the eastern end of the church 
different portions of the designs, decided upon harmonise with the other portion of the edifice. | 
carrying out the design by Messrs. Sass and Cox, | The w indow is @ three-light Le sent a 
subject to certain suggestions made by the carved caps to the columns, wage ee . vosses to 
guardians, and the approbation of the Poor-Law the labels. These have been chiselled, and the 
Board. Messrs. Peck and Stephens are at present whole of the stonework executed by Mr. Hardy, of 
erecting the Chatham Union Workhouse. | Chelmsford. The window, from its style, is nar-| 
| rower than the old one, but reaches much lower, | 
eae _ ‘“ loceupying part of the space before blocked up 
DANGEROUS STRUCTURES IN THE CITY | with wood, and there are 5 feet of additional 
REPORT OF WORKS BY COMMISSIONERS OF . glass, the whole now extending to an area of 
SEWERS. |about 90 feet. This space has been filled by 


Tur report upon the works executed during | Messrs. Clayton and Bell. The centre light is 


1858, by Mr. Haywood, has been printed. In it occupied with a representation of the Crucifixion, 
ds “begat Phas . : ‘ » le ith the Agony in the Garden, and| 
nder the head of “Dangerous Structures,” we | the left wit ee eee ser 
—— re & ast lla, the right with the Resurrection, in the two first 


find the following :— é Sg ee a a say 
sd . ' .., | of which the Divine Spirit linked to suffering and 
‘*The results of the passing of the Metropolitan Build- . ‘ee : : ° 
ings Act of 18 and 19 Vict. cap. 122, which placed the “ying humanity, and in the last the triumph of 
control of buildings ruinous and dangerous within your the Godhead, are represented. Beneath these, in 
— pd be best — by nee pen =, smaller type, are three other scenes in the life of 
= eincicas aedl taken epenetion hata lag rand the Redeemer—the Feeding of the Five Thon- | 
s sand, the Sermon on the Mount, and the Raising 
1856. 1857. 1858. ana 
|of Jairus’s Daughter. In the upper compart- | 


Number of structures reported upon } 7 . = 5 
by the surveyors appointed by the | ments of the window are the Four Evangelists; | 


COMMMMIIMIOR, 6 55 vec crcseceeecescce 286 .. 448 .. 268 4 2 e Twelve 
and around the canopyings are the Twelve) 
ae Apostles. The cost of the glass was about 180/. | 


WN in xo perce vant eechars« MM. Ms. FF . ° : | 
Number of buildings shored up daring A further improvement is being made at that end 


the year ...--- seers ieee cece eens 150... 77... 37 | ofthe church by slightly raising the space within 
Number of cases certified by the sur- 4 gm 5 P 
veyors as being completed........ 170 .. 388 .. 257 


It is worthy of remark, that with all the increased super- 
vision of structures in the City and in the metropolis * z 
generally, accidents by the falling of the entire structures, Sandbach.—Messrs. Edmundson and Son, of 
on posieus of thom, seem 7 - more numerous — Manchester, have completed a memorial stained- 

ore. Whenever these accidents occur, a cry generally | : , ot $ i :. 
fs raised for augmented powers to be given to the district i glass window m the parish : hure h of Sandbach, 
surveyors, or other public officers, or for an increased | It is a three-light window, containing six subjec's, | 


| 
| 








| 








the rails. The two eastern windows of the north- 


ern and southern aisles are also to be filled by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell. 








DECISIONS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT, 
DIVISION OF WAREHOUSES. 


At the Westminster Court lately, Mr. Arnold 
gave judgment in a case of importance, involving 
a large expenditure, at Messrs. Elliot and Watney’s 
brewery, Westminster. The magistrate said the 
defendants were summoned under the 4th rule of 
the 27th section of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
18th and 19th Victoria, cap. 122, which enacts 

|that “Every warehouse, or other building used 
| either wholly or in part for the purposes of trade 
|or manufacture, containing more than 216,000 
| cubic feet, shall be divided by party-walls in such 
| manner that the contents of each division thereof 
shall not exceed the above-mentioned number of 
cubic feet.” 

The facts admitted on both sides were as follow :— 
The buiiding in question, independently of a vault or 
vaults upon the basement, forming no part of the question 
before him, consisted of two floors or stories, the upper 
divided from the lower by a horizontal partition of 
wrought iron and concrete. There was no communica- 
tion from one story to the other, and access to the upper 
floor was to be gained by an external staircase. Each 
story contained less than 216,000 cubic feet, though the 
two stories together would contain much more than that 
measurement: both stories were to be used for the pur- 
poses of trade, and the real question for decision was, 
whether the two floors were to be taken as one building, 
so as to require a division by party walls. It was con- 
tended, indeed, by Mr. Clark, for the district surveyor, 
that if the external measurement of the building were 
adopted, each floor would contain more than the pre- 
scribed number of cubic feet ; but this point was satisfac- 
torily answered by Mr. Bodkin for the defendants, that 
the internal measurement must be taken in the same way 
as if mention were made of a vessel containing so many 
gallons, it was clear that the thickness of the vessel 


| would not be computed in the measurement of the gal- 


lons. Mr. Bodkin, on the other hand, contended that the 
horizontal division of the two stories was a sufficient 
compliance with the Act, and was in reality a party- 


| Wall. It was certainly competent to the Legislature to 


enact that for the purpose of the Act what in ordinary 
language was called a floor should be construed to mean 
a wall, but inthe absence of such an enactment it would be 
doing violence to language to adopt such a construction, 
and it seemed manifest, from various parts of the statute, 
which it was not necessary to particularize, that the 
popular distinction between a floor and a wall was recog- 
nized. ‘The question then really would be, whether 
within the meaning of the Act of Parliament each story 
could be considered as a separate building. A note of a 
case decided by Mr. Burcham, at the Southwark Police 
Court, reported in the Builder for the 22nd of May, 1858, 
had been handed to him (Mr. Armold), and appeared to 
decide the very point in question. It would therefore be 
sufficient for him to say that he should feel bound by the 
authority of that decision ; but he would add that he en- 
tirely concurred in it. It was clear that the word 
**building ’’ was used in different senses in different parts 
of the Act, either to signify the whole of a structure or 
fabric, or different tenements forming portions of such 
fabric. That appeared by the 2nd rule of the 27th section, 
but the question under consideration was entirely set at 
rest by the provisions of the 3rd rule, “‘ If any building in 
one occupation is divided into two or more tenements, 
each having a separate entrance and staircase, or a 
separate entrance from without, every such tenement 
shall be deemed to be a separate building for the purposes 
of this Act.” The magistrate concluded,—the “ building ”* 
in question, that was, the whole structure, was in “ one 
occupation,’”’ was “divided into two tenements, each 
having a separate entrance from without,”’’ and, there- 
fore, each tenement was ‘‘a separate building for the pur- 
poses of the Act.” 

Mr. Howell, the district surveyor, expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied with the judgment, and said that he 
had merely, in the proper discharge of his duty, brought 
the case there for the magistrate’s decision. 





HOUSES IN TWO DISTRICTS—DIVISION OF FEES. 


At the Police-Court, Wandsworth, on Tuesday, the 
22nd March, Mr. Taylor, district surveyor of Battersea, 
appeared on summons before Mr. Ingham, the magistrate, 
to show cause why he claimed the whole of the fees for 
buildings alleged by Mr. Hiscocks, the district surveyor 
of Wandsworth, to be partly in his district. 

Mr. Lewis Angell, the surveyor to the Wandsworth Board 
of Works, was called as a witness. He produced a plan of 
the boundary of the parishes, from which it appeared that 
the houses in question were partly in one parish and 
partly in another. Mr. Ingham, therefore, ordered Mr, 
Taylor to divide the fees in the same proportion. 
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Books Received. 

The Laws of Contrast of Colour ; and their A ppli- 
cation to the Arts of Painting, Decoration 
of Buildings, Mosaic Work, &c. 
CurvrevL. Translated from the French by 
Joun Spanton. London: Routledge and 
Warnes. 1859. 


Ovr readers are already acquainted with the con- 


tents of M. Chevreul’s book, and our estimation of 


its value. A translation of it was published in 
1854, but this contained no plates. In the version 
now before us, published by Messrs, Routledge 
and Warnes—a compact and handsome little book 
—the letterpress is in parts condensed, and plates 
have been supplied. 


Our knowledge of the laws of colours has grown | 
i 


but slowly. Newton said light consisted of seven 
colours—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet. It is now proved that four of the 
seven are the result of the combination of the 
three colours known as the primitive colours— 
viz. red, blue, and yellow. Thus, blue and red 
combined produve purple or indigo; blue and 
yellow, green; while red and yellow produce 
orange; so that there are not seven but three 
primitive, and four secondary, called complemen- 
tary colours. 

Many scientific men have devoted attention to 
the laws of colours. Butfon followed Newton, and 
his researches had special reference to what 
Chevreul calls the “successive contrasts” of 
colours. Seherffer, a monk, also wrote on the 
laws of colour. ‘io¢the studied them to a great 
extent. Count Rumford published several me- 
moirs on the laws of colours, and arrived at some 
insight into those of “ simultaneous contrast ;” still 
he did not lay down their real laws. Prieur, 
Leblanc, Harris, and Field have also written on 
the subject. 

M. Chevreul has shown that, when the retina 
receives the impression of one colour, immediately 
its complementary colour is generated: thus, if a 
biue circle is placed on a perfectly grey surface, 
an orange hue will be perceived round it; if an 
orange circle, round it will be noticed a bluish 
tint ; if a red circle, a green; if a greenish yellow 
circle, a violet; if an orange yellow circle, an in- 
digo; and so on.* The “successive” contrast has 
long been known, and it consists in the fact that, 
on looking steadfastly for a few minutes on a red 
surface fixed on a white sheet of paper, and then 
carrying the eye to another white sheet, there 
will be perceived on it not a red but a green one; if 
green, red ; if purple, yel/ow ; if blue, orange. The 
“simultaneous” contrast is the most interesting 
aud useful to be acquainted with. When two 
colonred surfaces are in juxtaposition, they mu- 


tually influence each other—favourably if har- | 


monising colours, or in a contrary manner if dis- 
cordant ; and in such proportion in either case as 
to be in exact ratio with the quantity of comple- 
mentary colour which is generated in the eye. 
For example, if two half-sheets of plain tinted 
paper, one dark green, the other of a brilliant red, 
are placed side by side ona grey piece of cloth, 
the colours will be mutually improved in conse- 
quence of the green generated by the red surface 
adding itself to the green of the juxta-posed sur- 
face, thus increasing its intensity, the green in 
its turn auginenting the beauty of the red: con- 
sequently, if attention is not paid to the arrange- 
ment of colours, instead of improving each other, 


they will lose in beauty: thus, if blue and purple 


are placed side by side, the blue throwing its com- 
plementary colour, orange, upon the purple, will 
give it a faded appearance ; and the blue, receiv- 
ing the orange yellow of the purple, will assume 
a greenish tinge. The same may be said of yellow 
and red, if placed in juxtaposition. ; 
throwing its complementary colour, green, on the 
yellow, communicates to it a greenish tinge: the 


yellow, by throwing its purple hue, imparts to | 
the red a disagreeable purple appearance. The | 
very great importance of these principles to every | 
one who intends to display or arrange coloured 
goods or hangings has been forcibly urged on 
various occasions by Mr. Crace Calve rt, who has 
a chief exponent of Chevreul’s principles in | 


been 


E; 


igland, 


It is of the utmost importance that these laws | 
should be well understood, not only by the artist 


and the decorator, the calico printer and the 


paper stainer, but by those who use their produc- 


* We have before 
des 


Utle of the “Kaleidoscopic Colour-Top,” intended 
ithustrate these and other phenomena of Colour. It 
Bold by Messrs. Elliott, Brothers, 30, Strand, and is very 
aluusing, as well as instructive. 


By M. E./ 


The red, by | 


us, and will on another occasion 
ihe at greater length, a very clever and interesting 
arrangement, patented by Mr. John Gorham, under the 
to 
is 


| tions; in other words, by all; and we cordially | 


| recommend Messrs. Routledge’s edition of Chev- 
reul’s book to our readers, and shall anticipate 
good effects from a large circulation of it. 





| The Epochs of Painting characterized. A Sketch 
of the History of Painting, Ancient and Modern; 
showing its gradual and various development 
Jrom the earliest ages to the present time. By 
Rateu N. Wornum, Keeper and Secretary o 
the National Gallery. <A new edition, revised 
; and enlarged. London: Murray, Albemarle- 
| street. 1859. 

| Tus enlarged edition of Mr. Wornum’s sketch of 
| the history of painting is divided into seven books, 
| the first of which relates to ancient painting, its 
commencement, progress, and decline; the second 





| to painting during the middle ages—Byzantine art; | 


the third to the revival of painting in Italy—the 
Quattrocentisti and the ascendency of sentiment ; 


ment of the sensuous ; the fifth to the early Trans- 
jalpine schools; the sixth to the deterioration of 
| paintirg through the ascendency of the sensuous 
| development of art ; and the seventh to the final 
| decline of painting, the academicians, and their 
| contemporaries. The first book, on ancient paint- 
ing, treats chiefly of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
painting; the second of early Christian painting 
and manuseript illuminations; the third of the 
renaissance, aud individuality of form; the fourth 
| of the various schools of Florence, Rome, Lom- 
bardy, and Venice—this section treating, of course, 
of such painters as Leonardo da Vinci and Michel- 
angeio, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Giorgione, 
&e.; the fifth book, on the early Transalpine 
| schools, treats of those of Germany and the Nether- 
| lands, including notices of Albert Durer, the Van 
Eycks, &c.: the sixth, on deterioration, relates 
chiefly to Rome and Florence, Bologna, and the 
academic style. In the last book occur notices of 
the schools of painting in Spain, the academic 
| schools of Italy and the Netherlands in the seven- 
iteenth and eighteenth centuries, painting in 


| France, and finally painting in England, distine- | 
| tively characterized by the influenceof Rembrandt, 
| mediately through Sir Joshua Reynolds, and on | 


| colour and effect as an end. 


| on the characteristics of painting in India, China, 
‘and Japan,—on painting in the far Kast, in 
short. 
be said, in the present state of our knowledge, 
on these scarcely classical subjects; yet, even 
in the British Museum, there are some curious 
| materials for a chapter on Indian illuminations ; 
|and the Chinese and Japanese, also, might have 
| afforded something characteristic and interesting 
jon the subject of painting. As regards the temple 
| decorations of Thibet and other eastern districts 
(of country,—which at all events have much 
‘about the same title to notice that those of 
|ancient Egypt and Asia Minor have (and these are 
| specially treated of by Mr. Wornum),—visitors to 
| these countries have even spoken with enthusiasm 
of the taste and skill in some instances displayed. 
| But all these are minor points in a sketch such as 
ithe one under notice, and detract but little from 
, its general merits. 
As to future prospects, the author, in the con- 
clusion of his treatise, remarks :— 


“There is now every prospect of a third great develop- 
| ment of art, which will certainly happen much within the 
| term of two thousand years, the interval between its first 
and second periods. Germany has already assumeda 
high position in the sentiment of art. In France the 
technical development isperfect; and for England likewise 
the dawn of a great future is appeariug.”’ 


The attempt of Overbeck and others, to rc- 
establish the early sentimental or ascetic art, the 
author regards as a retrograde movement. 


| * So is that style also which devotes excessive attention 

to elaborate detail, and magnifies the eccentricities or 

accidents of the individual into generic characteristics. 

No exalted sentiment can possibly be aided by either ugli- 
| ness or disease: neither health nor comeliness are incom- 
patible with sorrow or picty. To attempt to represent 
intellectual or spiritual power at the expense of the physi- 
eal condition is absurd. The physical ideal can alone 
| harmonize with the spiritual ideal. Lofty sentiment and 
| physical baseness are essentially antagonistic.” 


The concluding words of the author are— 


‘* May the recent movement of the British Government 
in the canse of art prove the harbinger of a great future 
for this country,—’’ 
an aspiration which every true lover of art and of 
England cannot but re-echo, with an earnest desire 
for its speedy fultilment. 


| book. 


the fourth to the re-establishment of painting, the | 
Cinquecento schools, and the coordinate develop- | 


Although perhaps there is not much to) 


We can recommend | 
Mr. Wornum’s volume as a very excellent hand- | 


VARIORUM. 


A curious and amusing volume has been pub- 
lished hy Messrs. Ward and Lock, Fleet-street, 
titled “Ten Thousand Wonderful Things, in all 
Ages and Nations, in Art, Nature, and Science, 
with Hundreds of authentic Illustrations; edited 
by Edmund F. King, M.A.” The title, however, 
is rather a misnomer; thus the very first of the 
“wonderful ” things is an account of the cacking- 


¢| stool for ducking scolds,—a curious article, but by 
/no means a wonderful one: so is it with handreds 


of others. This, in truth, is a collection of “ curious 
things,” and very curious and interesting many of 
them are—much more so than the first on the list. 
Our own pages, we can perceive, have contributed 
their quota. “Report on the Sewerage and 
Private Improvements executed, during 1858, in 
the Borough of Preston, with Observations on the 
Mortality of the same. By John Newton, C.E. 
Borough Engineer.” From this document it ap- 
pears that up to January, 1859, sewers extending 
to 23,851} yards have been constructed at Preston 
at a cost of 30,647/. odds ; and that the sum still 
required for sewers, not yet executed, is 19,8261. 
odds. In 1858 there were 3,679 yards done. 
During the same year 1611 houses were drained 
by contractors under the local board, and 594 by 
others. The drainage by the board cost 2,7571. or 
1/7. 14s, 3d. per house. The whole is said to be 
acting quite satisfactorily. During last year the 
mortality was slightly above the average, though 
favourable compared with Liverpool and Blackburn. 
The increase was mainly amongst undrained, ill- 
ventilated dwellings of the working classes.— 
Some account of the large sluice cocks or valves em- 
ployed in the execution of the Loch Katrine water- 
works, is given in reports under that title, by Mr. J. 
F. Bateman, C.E. printed by order of the Water 
Committee of Glasgow. These valves are similar 
to those provided for the Manchester waterworks, 
by Mr. Bateman. They are being made by Arm- 
strong and Co, of Elswick, at a cost of about 1502. 
each, whether vertical or horizontal. The total 
number required for the city piping will be 
eighteen. -A lecture, recently delivered at the 
United Service Institution by Major Godfrey 
Rhodes, has been published in form of a tract, on 
a subject to which we some time since drew atten- 
tion in the Builder, namely, tents. The title of 








| the tract is “‘T'ents; from their earliest period to 
| There might be added some few brief remarks | 
| viding waterproof and well-ventilated tents for 


the present time; showing the necessity of pro- 


the covering of troops in the field, and the con- 
trary results when inefficient shelter is provided : 
considered in a sanitary and pecuniary point of 


| view.” The lecture is an interesting one, and com 


prises an account of a new invention by the 


| major himself, which has been approved of by the 


Austrian and Hanoverian governments, and is 
being tried by those of England, France, Prussia, 
Russia, Sweden, and Belgium. The tent frames, 
on Major Rhodes’s plan, are composed. of stout 


‘ribs of ash, bamboo, or other flexible material, 


and the tent forms, when pitched, a curvilinear 
and relatively capacious interior, which must be a 
decided improvement on the usual forms, whether 
for hospital tents, or field tents. An hospital 
tent of this design can be pitched in ten minutes 
by eight men. Ventilation has been provided for, 
and the covering is of grey canvas, which, besides 
its comparative invisibility in the field, is found to 
be warmer by night and cooler by day, than the 
ordinary white linen used. Other advantages are 
described in the favourable report to the Hano- 
verian government, by an officer of their own, 
which is quoted at the close of the “lecture.” 





Miscellanea, 





Tur Granp Trunk Raitway ov CaANnaDa.— 
From a circular statement of the directors of this 
railway, it appears that the cost of the line, 
equipped with working stock, and including the 
Victoria-bridge across the St. Lawrence, at Mon- 
treal, will be about 10,000/. a mile. The Victoria- 
bridge will cost 1,350,000/, The length of line now 
open is 880 miles, and by October next, the bridge 
and the extension to Sarnia of 70 miles, will be 
ready for traffic. The receipts on the open line 
average 11/. per mile per week, instead of the 
estimated 8/, The total estimated cost of the line 
was °9,500,0007, The actual capital raised and 
expended to this date is $,426,000/. and the sun 


}of 1,111,500/. is about to be asked for further at 


a meeting of the shareholders in Canada. This 
sum will pay off present liabilities, and sufiice to 
open the whole line from Sarnia to Quebec and 
Riviere du Loup, and to Portland, a total length 


of 1,057 miles, including the Vietoria-bridge, 
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Aston Hartt anp ParKk, BirmrncuamM.— 





Ward and other meetings are being held in aid of 


a movement for the purchase of Aston Hall and 
Park, and a féte is tobe held in June next, for which 
231,000 shilling tickets will be issued, and from 
this number 11,000 A shares are to be ballotted, 


thus giving one subscriber in every twenty-two a 
chance of becoming an A shareholder for his shil- | 
| give one year’s professional services to the dis- 


ling. We are glad to observe that the Birming- 
ham people have been roused into a determination 
to wipe away the disgrace in which this Aston- 
park affair had threatened to plunge them. 
Iuprovrp Gas-Baktne Ovens. — To prevent 
the injury to pastry, &c., from smoke and soot, 
complained of in reference to some of the modes 
of baking by gas, a new invention has been 
patented by Mr. S. Harrison, of Clare-market, in 





which the gas circulates with the smoke through | 


g 
the flue, in a serpentine direction, round closed 
Ovens or compartments, two, three, or more of 
these being placed over each other, and separated 
by the winding flue; implanted in which latter is 
a gas jet for each compartment or oven, con- 
suming the smoke from below, and sending its 
own to the next above, the remanent vapours 
having their exit at the top, so that no portion of 
them can have access to the articles in the several 
compartments ; nor, indeed, can any one kind of 
these be tainted by the emanations from others in 
a different compartment or oven. The jets are 
seen to through side openings, with valves or 
doors, and the oven boxes have doors closing them 
in front of the stove. If only one oven be re- 
quired, a single burner suffices, or if two, one for 
ach, and soon. The heat is wholly confined to 
the stove, and so economized, that very little gas, 
it is said, will heat the whole. 

BvILpine Socretres iN LiverPoor.—Building 
societies commenced in Liverpool about the year 
1820, and have increased there in greater propor- 
tion to the population than in any other town in 
the British dominions. According to a local paper 
there are now existing in Liverpool 142 Building 
Societies, 15,052 shareholders, and a paid up 
capital of 1,047,670/7.; being an average amount 
saved by each member of 69/. 10s. 4d.; each 
society having an average capital of 7,378/., sup- 
plied by 160 members. Of these 142 Building 
Societies ninety-four are on the original or “ ter- 
minating” plan: these again are subdivided into 
thirty-seven “redemption,” and fifty-seven “ non- 
redemption ” societies : the remaining forty-eight 
societies are formed on the “ permanent” plan, 
in forty-five of which annual dividends are paid. 
From 1820 to 1830 the “redemption ” terminating 
societies alone existed, when in the latter year the 
“non-redemption” terminating plan was com- 
menced, and, as will be seen by the above, now 
numerically preponderates. This was followed in 
1846 by the “ permanent” plan, which has secured 
a large share of favour, especially from that 
numerous class of the community who could not 
clearly comprehend the working of the original 
systems, 

PAVEMENT OBSTRUCTIONS: OVERHANGING 
LAMPs.—A summons was taken out at the 
Marlborough-street Police Court, at the instance 
of the vestry of St. James’s, against Messrs. 
Gabriel, surgeon-dentists, 110, Regent-street, for 
refusing or neglecting to remove “‘a certain lamp 
and lamp-iron placed against their house, so as to 
be an annoyance in consequence of the same pro- 


jecting into the said street,” whereby a penalty | 


of 5/. has been incurred, under the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, besides 40s. for every 
additional day after notice. The magistrate said 
it was a case of too much importance for him to 
decide of himself, and he, therefore, deferred judg- 
ment till he conferred on the point at issue. On the 
24th Mr. Bingham gave judgment, imposing a 
nominal fine of ls. and advising that a case should 
be submitted to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Whatever be the merits of a question which relates 
to a lamp fairly overhanging the street, there can 


{ 


be no question as to the dangerous nature of 


those which are thrust downwards in front of the | 


windows of drapers, jewellers, Kc. for the display 
of their goods. 
too often below the level of the heads of pas- 
sengers, and are decided nuisances and obstruc- 
tions. So also are many of the sun-blinds which 
protrude from shop windows; and it is astoni:h- 


ing how long these have been suffered to continue, | 
The writer of this was seriously struck in the | 


temple a few weeks since by the iron tackle con- 
nected with one at the corner of Little Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and has frequently 
had his hat knocked off by others. The beam 


ends of some are so low as to risk even the smash- 
ing of faces. 





| feet of gas. 
taken the contract for its erection, which will | 


These lamps and irons are but | 


| 
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26th of March, 53,248 passengers passed through 
the tunnel, and paid 221/, 17s. 4d. Some addi- 
tional attractions had been provided. 

FREE DispENSARY FOR STRATFORD. — Mr. F. 
J. Alexander, M.R.C.S. has offered 100/. provided 


1,900/. more be raised in aid of erecting a free | 


medical dispensary at Stratford. He will also 
pensary. 

Gas.—The Shrewsbury Gas Company are erect- 
ing an additional gasholder, 60 feet in diameter, 
and 24 feet in depth, upon the double or telescope 
principle, and capable of containing 135,000 cubic 
Mr. J. Holmes, of Bomere-heath, has 


cost about 2,0002. 


Tue Haney SuRVEYORSHIP.—Mr. J.S. Forbes 


of Hanley, has been appointed to the office of 


surveyor to the town council of Hanley. There 


were thirty-four candidates, from whom six were | 


first selected, and, ultimately, the election lay be- 


tween Mr. Ward of Hanley, and Mr. Forbes, the 


latter of whom was elected by the casting vote of | 


the mayor. 
THe Late Mr. Hamirton, Arcurrect.—At a 


meeting ofthe friends of the late Mr. Thomas |} 
Hamilton, R.S.A. Architect, held in Edinburgh, | 


it was resolved :—“ That, as a mark of respect for 


his memory, and a tribute of admiration of his | 
genius, as an architect, a sum, not less than one | 


hundred guineas, be raised by subscription, and 
applied to the purchase of the Water Colour Pic- 


ture of one of his works—the High School of} 


Edinburgh—which was exhibited in last year’s 
Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, and is 
now in possession of Mr Hamilton’s family 
Picture to be deposited in the National Gallery, or 


some other public place to be fixed upon by the | 


Committee.” 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL or ARtT.—It appears from 
the report of the committee of the Birmingham 


Society of Arts for the past year that the number | 


of students who attended the central school during 
the year 1858 was 820, and the number of children 
and adults who attended the classes in public and 
parochial schools, the diocesan training college, 
and the district school in Spon-lane, was 1,163, 
making a total number of 1,983 individuals who 
received instruction through the Agency of the 
Birmingham School of Art. The annuul exami- 
nation of the works of the students of the school 
has just been held by Mr. Bowler, the Govern- 
ment inspector. Twenty-five medals have been 
awarded to twenty-one students for works exe- 
cuted in conformity with regulations of the De- 
partment of Science and Art. 

PULLING DOWN A CHIMNEY STALK, AT Dry- 
pEE.—The brick stalk at Murray’s stone-planing 
vorks has been taken down, in consequence of the 
works being in course of removal to the other side 
of the railway. The height of the stalk was about 
80 feet. The operations were conducted by Mr. 
William Anderson, bricklayer, Dundee. He began 
about two o’clock in the afternoon to make a breach 
in the masonwork of the pedestal, and laid the 
whole mass over a little before six. The stalk fell 
about half the distance entire: it then yielded 
in the centre and broke in two. Mr. Anderson 
had his hand on the building when it gave way. 
No accident happened, and, remarkably, few of 
the bricks were broken. 

MepiL&vaL Masonry.—A paper on this subject 
was read by the Rev. F. Warre at the last meet- 
ing of the Somerset Archeological Society at 
Taunton. In the course of his remarks, the reader 


'said,—I do not pretend to any scientific know- 


ledge, but I believe the theory of mortar is this: 
lime, under the action of fire, loses, together with 
certain gases, its cohesive power, and when slaked 
falls into powder. This powder, mixed with sand 
and other materials, is used as mortar, and after 
a time recovering from the atmosphere those con- 
stituent parts which were dissipated by burning, 
the mortar becomes, in fact, a stone; and, of 
course, its goodness or badness will depend upon 
whether the materials of the mortar are of such 
a nature as to compose a hard and compact, or a 
soft and perishable limestone. Now, the common 
sand of our county is the débris of the new red 
sandstone, and the practical masons, whether 
rightly or wrongly, I know not, say that from its 
extreme sharpness, it will not, except with the 
very best lime, form a durable limestone, however 
hard and good it may appear at first. It was 
probably to counteract this property of the natural 
sand that the Romans mixed pounded brick or 
burnt clay with their cement; and this unfortu- 
nate defect in our sand may be the cause of the 
comparative scarcity of buildings of the earlier 
style in this immediate neighbourhood, 


THamMes Tunnet.—For the week ending the 


;—the | 


Tae Ruins or CarrHace. —The spade and 
|the pickaxe daily demonstrate the fallacy of 
| the hitherto universally entertained opinion that 
{ the _ very ruins of Carthage had perished, 
| During the last few weeks M. Beulé, pro- 
fessor of archwology at Paris, has been actively 
occupied in making architectural researches among 
these ruins. The greatest possible harmony exists 
between him and the English excavator. M. Léon 
Roche, the French Consul-General, has placed his 
house near the ruins at M. Beulé’s disposal, and 
defrays the expenses of ten workmen out of his 
own pocket. 

Tue Street-Focnrars Movement.—A foun- 
tain, the gift of Alderman Padmore, has been 
erected nearly in the centre of the market-honse, 
| Worcester, at a cost of about 2007. The basin in 
which it stands has an internal diameter of 
thirteen feet, and from the centre of the basin 
rises a hexagonal sub-plinth. Soth basin and sub- 
plinth are of Darley-dale stone, a kind of white 
crit in the formation of the basins of the 
fountains at Witley Court. The sub-plinth rises 
toa height of nearly three feet ab ve the le vel of 
| the pavement. On this is placed a hexagonal iron 
| pedestal which supports a basin between six and 
seven feet in diameter. The faces of the pedestal 
are ornamented with lions’ heads, each of which 
will deliver a stream of water into the lower basin. 
The basin itself is also ornamented with smaller 
lions’ heads, each of which will deliver water. 
| An iron basin of still smaller diameter is supported 
|above the other by dolphins, and in the upper 
basin two Cupid-like figures support a central jet. 
From the pavement of the market-hall to the top 
of the fountain the distance is about fifteen feet, 
and the central stream thrown up will, if necessary, 
reach the top of the building.——-A fountain has 
been fixed at Stourbridge, opposite the market- 
| house. It is of cast-iron, painted, and bears the 
following inscription :—“ Let him that is athirst 
come.” The casting consists of a basin and a cup. 
The waste water is conveyed to a second basin, at 
the foot of the pillar, for the use of dogs. Mr. 
Martin, C.E., has offered to supply the water 
gratuitously. The water will not run continually, 
but must be turned on by the person requiring it. 
The castings have been executed at the works of 
Mr. W. O. Foster, M.P. under the superintendence 
of Mr. Williams. 

PROGRESS OF THE WROXETER EXCAVATIONS.— 
Mr. Thomas Wright, the antiquary, gives a de- 
scription of the excavations now in progress at 
Wroxeter, in Shropshire, the site of the Roman 
City Uriconium, one of the earliest Roman cities 
in Britain, and mentioned by Ptolemy. About 
the centre of the area a large mass of Roman 
masonry, above 20 feet high, stands above ground, 
and has been known from time immemorial as the 
“Old Wall.” The digging began to the north of 
this wall, and came upon what appears te have 
been some large public building. In the middle 
of it a square enclosure, about 40 feet wide, by 
more than 200 feet long, was paved with small 
and narrow red bricks, set very neatly in berring- 
bone fashion. At the eastern end of a passage to 
the north were found two or three tesselated 
pavements of very fine work, which would seem 
to have belonged to small rooms. The workmen 
came upon a street paved with small round stones. 
Thence doors led into a new series of rooms and 
courts, and to the south the excavators came upon 
the remains of rich dwelling-houses. The first of 
these was a large room, about 35 feet by 25 feet, 
the hypocaust of which (a very remarkable one) 
is in good preservation; but the floor is broken 
up. Another hypecaust was found adjoining this 
to the east, and other apartments of more or less 
interest have been partially opened to the south 
of the old wall. The workmen came upon a 
massive flight of stone steps, which led down toa 
very nicely-arched entrance to the hypocausts. In 
a square space at the foot of these steps rubbish 
seems to have been thrown by the “last of the 
Romans,” and a great number of coins, objects of 
various kinds, in bronze, iron, lead, glass, pottery, 
&e. were found among it. These are to forma 
local museum. Quantities of stueco from the walls 
show the fresco pain s remarkably fresh, and in 
tasteful patterns. Pieces of window-glass w 
strewed about the floors, all rather thick—about 
the thickness of our common plate glass,—so that 
the windows of the Roman houses must have been 

The houses seem generally to bave 
lozenge- 


us¢ 








well glazed. 
been roofed with micaceous slate, set 
shaped, so that from a distance, when seen in the 
sunshine, the Roman city must have glittere d 
like a city of diamonds, such as are sometimes de- 
scribed in Eastern romance. Traces of burning 
are met with everywhere, and human bones have 


been found scattered about. 
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ScRvEY OF NoRTHFLEET.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Guardians of the North Aylesford Union, 
on Thursday in last week, Mr. John Davis Paine 
was appointed to the survey and valuation of the 
parish of Northfleet, juxta Gravesend, with the 
concurrence of the churchwardens and overseers. 

A Movasie Hovsr.—At the Sussex Assizes, in re 
Stevens v. Gourley, an action was brought for 28/. 
balance for work done in the erection of a structure 
in the garden of Dr. Gourley, 1, Bentinck-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, on a specification for 58/. of which 
30/. had been paid. In defence it was shown that 
plaintiff had undertaken to erect this building in 
such a manner as to evade the Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act, and which he set about by rendering it 
portable. Before the building was fully erected, 
however, the district surveyor brought the subject 
before the magistrates, who ordered its removal 
within forty-eight hours. Verdict for the plaintiff 
28/. with leave to enter a verdict on a plea referring 
to the Metropolitan Building Act. 

THe First DrrxkinG-Fountarns In Lonpoy.— | 
Two public drinking-fountains have been opened | 
on the iucline leading to the South-Eastern Rail- | 
way Company’s Terminus, at London-bridge, and 
will afford great accommodation and convenience 
to the passengers thronging the London-bridge 
Railway Terminus during the summer months. 


. . . el 
From the evidence given before a committee of 
the House of Commons, now sitting, it appears | 


that nearly fourteen millions of railway passengers 
pass through the station annually. Other rail- 
way companies, and public bodies generally, would 
do well to follow this good example of the South- 
Eastern directors. 

SKETCHES AND DrawinGs BY Mr. Davin Cox. 
—Those who have learnt to appreciate and enjoy 


the works of David Cox—and very remarkable | 
works these are, marvellously large in grasp,— which was only 164 in 10,000. 


will find a rich treat at the German Gallery, New 
Bond-street. One hundred and seventy or more | 
of his sketches and pictures have been gathered | 
together, and it is stated that the exhibition is in | 
no sense a commercial speculation ; any surplus of | 
the receipts that may remain after paying the | 
expenses will be handed over to “The Artists’ | 
General Benevolent Fund.” 


themselves to endeavour to obtain an advance of 
wages from 4s. to 4s. 6d. a-day, and a reduction of | 








Cast SHam Hinoes.—Permit me to call the TENDERS. 
attention of yourself and architects, generally, to} For completion of a pair of semi-detached villas, Nor- 
the now very general practice of substituting, on | wood, Surrey. Mr. Arthur S. Newman, architect. Quan- 
the doors of churches, chapels, schools, and other | “ties supplied :— 


public offices, the “cast shams ” in lieu of wrought- ene SOM «+ seseeeeeeeeees £2,665 0 0 
iron hinges and furniture, which you will, I le ede aati We yd M4 4 
think, agree with me in considering must be a Brown and Robinson.......... 2,442 0 0 
great discouragement to art-workmen in iron; ay tH ravececrecereccves se 3,340 0 0 

. OWMB. 2.0 ce ndvencccccmssccece 2,275 0 0 
and also detract greatly from the general in- ps ELE 2150 0 0 
terest a practical man takes in observing thedetails OMGNe cA Sa 2,149 0 0 
of any structure. Being an admirer of “ good -Enmerag Steere teense eererenens 2,094 0 0 
wrought iron-work,” and making it a practice when Fonneees See ee we maaan e “pred : : 


from home of taking notes, and making inquiries, 
in order to ascertain the locale, &c. of the artist of 
any particular piece of handiwork, I have very 
frequently had occasion to regret the practice I 
complain of, and do not fail to have sympathy, Hele abe Me De 
and hear breathings of regret from many a “local} For additions, alterations, and repewing of the parish 
'smith,” who would rather have wrought what he | church of Sheepy Magna. Mr. Robert Jennings, archi- 


° . > | tect, Atherstone :— 
would consider a kind of “monument” to em- |"? : 


For alterations at the Beulah Spa Hotel, for the Hydro- 
pathic Institution and Hotel Company :— 
SOOO co ci cuncss ceaseens £1,047 0 0 
Seagrave and Blofield (accepted) 1,040 0 0 











bellish his village church or school-door, at prime | ae Reh ese he o 
cost, than see the only place where he is likely to| Haddons and Merideth........ G99 0 0 
have an opportunity of showing his “craft” to} Lilleys and Elliott ............ 954 0 0 
future generations, loaded with a heavy casting ; | A oe Brothers ath sat od : . 
which, of however elaborate a design, fails to be | Spencer (accepted) ............ “96 7 0 


of any note-worthy interest, and on examination, 
invariably causes disappointment to the practical 
man.—SvBs. 





j Morvatuity orf Scorrisu Towns.—The report of Norris 96+ 688465 56300654004 vee £5,780 6 0 
| ‘ o Ms . me y WE sv nccbowveccts on nudase 5,670 0 0 
| the Registrar-General for Scotland, for 1858, shows 2 0 peal ae cil egal tate 5.400 0 0 
| that during the year there were registered in the BREOORS 52 dane oxpsatansees bese 5,277 0 0 

eight principal towns of Scotland 32,555 births Hughes ...... 6... se eeeeee eens 4,897 0 0 
| gerd, pal t : : er : Brown (accepted) ............ 4,795 0 0 


| 23,420 deaths, and 6,863 marriages. The deaths 
| exceeded by 59 those of the previous year—a pro- 
portion below what might have been expected 


For building a new church, for the district of St. Luke, 
Bedminster, Bristol. Mr. Norton, architect :— 





For building two houses, Upper Norwood, for Mr. W. 
Mayhood. Mr. Dangerfield, architect :— 


| from the increase of the population. The propor- OI 0006 ncn casnnsenss £2,670 0 

| tion of deaths was 265 in 10,000, or 1 in 37, being Mills and Sons......ses+eeeees 2,660 0 - 
below the proportion of 1857, but it greatly ex- —— and Baker ........ eal “ee : ~ 
ceeded the death-rate in the country districts, Mae es 2259 0 0 


The mortality 
was lowest in Aberdeen, and highest in Glasgow. 
Of the 23,420 deaths 11,290, or 48:2 per cent., 
were children under five years; and that this very 
high proportion might be lessened by moral and 





For building dwelling-house, warehouse, and premises, 
on ground belotiging to Newington Estate, for Mr. E. H. 
Rabbits. Mr. R. Suter, architect. Quant:ties supplied 
by Messrs. Marsh and Marsland :— 


‘ : ere TE is. Laivas eratisudinved £6,949 0 0 

physical means, was evident from the variation of SE i a a 6.870 0 0 

the death-rate in the different towns, it being Woodward ........seseeeeees 6,800 0 0 

31°3 per cent. of the deaths in Aberdeen, and 53°8 a and Homer ......+.+++- ore : . 

‘ , é ‘ per cent. of the deaths in Glasgow. In Glasgow ee ee ee 
WORKMEN'S QvESTIONS.—T he operative ma- | there died 13:08 children out of every 100 living WO <5 go vanes cass dveceve 6442 0 0 
sons of Newcastle and Gateshead have pledged’) under five years of age: in Aberdeen the mor- 7 = stp deo —_ . . 
tality was only 4°83 out of 100 children. From eee ere: ereenetss: ae 

whatever cause or causes it may arise, infantile Rr eae eae oe 5,995 0 0 

Marsland, Son (accepted)...... 5,950 0 0 


labour-time from ten and a half to ten hours a-day. | 

A considerable number of the masons about | 
Dumfries have struck work to prevent the masters 
from getting blocks of stone hewed at the quarries | 
instead of carting them in the rough. The nav- | 
vies on the Dumfries contract of the Castle Douglas 
and Dumfries railway struck work for an advance 
of wages from 15s. to 17s. a-week, but were shortly 
thereafter obliged to return to work from want of 
means to prolong the strike. 

METROPOLITAN Boarp or Works.—At a late 
hour, at the meeting before last of the Board, Mr. 
Leslie succeeded in carrying a resolution which 
had the effect of abrogating the functions of the 
committee of twelve members formerly appointed 








mortality is nearly three times greater in Glasgow 
than in Aberdeen, and consequently Glasgow is a 
much more unhealthy town than Aberdeen ; for 
it has been proved that, as a general rule, “the | 
less the proportion of deaths among children under 


. * . Richardson and Farr, Baldock £1,275 0 0 
five years, the greater is the healthiness of a town Hardy and Son, Uxbridge .... 1,195 0 0 
jor locality.” The report, in stating the causes of Gibbons, Buntingford wakeae ve 1,140 : } 
‘death, shows that the deaths from consumption xirey ee ame te 
were much greater in the towns than in the Gimson, Royston ............ 1,087 0 0 
| country districts, and that among the towns the Soa eae Cukoeeceeee sre . 7 
nary : ae $ . . ollings, Cherryorton ........ 1 
| low est proportion was in the more exposed, and, Scitidden was. a & 6 
therefore, better ventilated towns, such as Edin- Oates, Cambridge ...........: 895 0 0 


| burgh and Aberdeen. 
| Gas.—A dividend of 5 per cent. for the half- 
jyear last past has been declared by the Wol- 








For the erection of a set of farm-buildings, at Weston, 
Herts, for Mr. Robert Clutterbuck. Mr. J. Bailey Deuton, 
architect :— 


Smith, Dickleburgh (accepted) 





For the construction of sewers and drains, and the 


by the board to deal with the important subject | verhampton Gas Company, and an announce- formation of roads and footpaths, on the Clair College 


of the main drainage of the metropolis. This 
seems to have been a surprise on all hands, and 
the greater portion of last meeting was engaged 
in the discussion of a motion of Mr. Legg’s for the 
reappointment of the committee. The discussion 
created a strong sensation, but ultimately Mr. Legg, 
in deference to the feeling of the majority, with- 
drew his motion. The main drainage committee, 
previously appointed, is, therefore, now merged in 
the committee of the whole Board. 

Tue Metropouitan Gas SUPPLY AND THE 
PARLIAMENTARY ComMITTEE.—The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed to 


the consumer. 


cent. 


jment made of a reduction in price of 3d. per 
1,000 cubic feet. At Rochdale a meeting of 
| residents outside the political borough has been | 











Estate, Stepney. Messrs. Reeves and Butcher, archi- 
tects :— 





Sewers and Roads and 





| ° . “eres : : Total. 
held, at which dissatisfaction was expressed that a | Drains. | Sewers. | 
. u r n . 7 | | 

(difference of 1s. per 1,009 cubic feet, should be | Z.n4| @. »4| 2. 0 4 
charged according as the supply was made inside! powe .......... 725 3 0 /| 1,604 0 012,329 0 5 
or outside the borough. The York Gas Com- Webb .......... 785 0 0/ 1,448 0 0/ 2,233 0 0 
_pany has declared a dividend of 4 per cent. for the | Ennor ..-..-.--. oo slice > 4 be BB 
last half-year. The works of the Longton New pound (accepted) | 696 5 6 | 1,144 9 0| 1,840 14 6 


| Company have been opened, and the town lighted. | 
Since then the old company have announced a re- | 
| duction in price, from 4s. 6d. to 3s. and the Stoke | 








For schools, Monk Bretton, Barnsley, Yorkshire. Mr. 
James G, Stapelton, jun. architect :— 











t | Company the same. Mr. Laidlaw, of the firm| Whole Works:— 
inquire into the supply of gas for the metropolis, of R. Laidlaw and Son, of Glasgow, has just re- Cameron, Barnsley .....+-..... £695 0 0 
have been hearing evidence on the subject. Mr. | turned from St. Petersburgh, having executed the) p,-¢1ayer’s and Mason's Works :— 
Hughes, civil engineer, of Westminister, stated it | plans and obtained the contract for supplying MMINAIEY noo a. ccvsduekesaes 233 0 0 
as his opinion, that in consequence of the district- jand erecting the entire apparatus and pipes re-| pyumber, Glazier, Slater, Smith, and 
ing system the price of gas ought to be cheaper to | quired for the St. Petersburgh New Gas Works, Zine Works :— 

The present estimated rental of | which are to be of great magnitude, and con- WO0d® ...-.s-erecseessecsorecs 124 6 0 
the gas companies was 1,238,000/. and if they | structed upon the most improved principles. There | Carpenter and Joiner’s Work :— 6 
raised the price to 6s. it would raise the sum by | will be four telescopic gasometers, each 100 feet} |, — SEL hte 8 de aa ali 
half a million. He considered that with an illumin-|in diameter, and two each 60 feet, with ample| 7/*geners Works 1316 6 
ating power of twelve sperm candles, 4s. 6d. per | accommodation to double this number when re-|  pyintors Work :— 
1,000 feet should pay ten per cent. to the com-! quired. The main-pipes will extend to upwards Stephenson and Charlesworth*.. 10 5 0 
panies. The gross capital of the companies was | of 200 miles in length, the largest of which will Panag 
4,735,976/.; the share capital, 600,843/,; and the | be 36 inches in diameter. At the 44th half- ee ne PP ce 8 ag sled ta wee 7.9 
average per cent. paid on the capital of all the| yearly meeting of the Cardiff Gas Company, the BONO. sist.psitvosteee SoG £149 0 0 
companies during the past year was 6/. 9s. per | usual dividend of 10 per cent. on the old capital,| pyasterer's Work :— 

Should the committee recommend that the} and 8 per cent. on the new, has been declared. Hall and Jenkinson ............ 18 0 @ 
price of gas be fixed at 4s. 6d. per 1,000 feet, with | The directors have agreed for the purchase of 4} Mac Mahon ........-++s+0ssse0 6 18 © 
an illuminating power on the standard of twelve | acres of land, situate between Cardiffand Penarth,| aa 1 Work :— 1215 8 
sperm candles, it would yield an ample profit to the | for the purpose of extending the company’s works vee Rape oi BERR 

in that populous locality. * Accepted. 


£48 companies. 
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